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“One seeing 
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a thousand hearings’ 
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Meier colours 


youll find them in 
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W hether you need transparent or opaque water colours, 

whether you want them in small quantities or large, 

Winsor & Newton can offer precisely what you need at precisely 

the prices which school economy demands. Transparent colours 

are available in tubes, tablets, pans or fitted in boxes. Opaque 

colours are available either as New Art Powder Colours or as the new 

convenient Solid Poster Colours. Whatever type of Water Colours 
you choose, remember that 
all conform to the exacting 
high standards observed by 
Winsor & Newton. 


Winsor & Newton Ltd., Wealdstone, Harrow. 
Middlesex, I-ngland. 
S. African Agents: ASHLEY & R. {DMORE 
(Pty) Ltd. Johannesburg: P.O. Box 2794. 
Cape Town: P.O. Box 403. 
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Editorial 


A Study of African Education 


While this issue of Oversea Education 
is in the press, the Cambridge Con- 
ference is sitting: that conference 
which is designed to crown the labours 
of the seven sages who spent the last 
six months of 1951 in studying African 
education on the ground. The work of 
the two study groups has been com- 
pared to that of the Phelps-Stokes 
commissions of thirty years ago. The 
comparison is justified at any rate in 
the range of their study. But this study 
of African education will not, as 
Phelps-Stokes did, mark a new epoch. 
Since Phelps-Stokes, there have been 
thirty years of work and of planning ; 
there are the development plans ; there 
are the African university colleges with 
their institutes of education ; in some 
territories there are African Ministers 
of Education. Even if the study groups 
thought that the work of these thirty 
years had been misdirected, they could 
not completely change the course now. 
But of course they do not think anything 
of the kind. Their reports criticise 
detail, not outline: achievement, not 
intention. They tell us that many 
schools and colleges in Africa are far 
from what they should be; and that 


in some parts of our plans (such as for 
developing a class of educated agricul- 
turists) we have so far had no success 
at all. But they do not record any 
disagreement with the plans themselves. 


It is no disrespect to the members of 
the study groups to say that they tell 
us very little that we did not know. 
And it would be beside the point to 
say that seven African educationists 
would find much to criticise in English 
education. The study groups were 
acting just like a Unesco educational 
mission, giving us the professional 
advice which we so often long for, and 
which we sometimes find so useful to 
quote. The most valuable part of the 
whole study will not be the reports which 
the two groups have prepared as a 
record of their impressions, but the 
personal contacts and private discussions 
they have had with educationists— 
African and European, missionary and 
Government—up and down the length 
of Africa, and the fortnight’s inter- 
change of views at Cambridge between 
delegations from every British African 
territory. The conference is an 
interesting experiment in the British 
technique of government by con- 
sultation. 











Community Development at Wagawaga 








by the Department of Education, Territory of Papua and New Guinea 
(reprinted from the Department’s “* Community Development Review ’’) 


AGAWAGA is in the Milne Bay 
We: in the Eastern Division of 

Papua. This area has been the 
subject of anthropological surveys by 
Dr. C. G. Seligman and, more recently, 
by Dr. C. Belshaw, research fellow of 
the Australian National University. 
Their studies show a matrilineal people, 
living in small hamlets on and around 
the coast, with a taro staple and 
supplementing their gardening with 
fishing. The Bay itself is scattered 
about with chains of islands, and it is 
from one of these islands that an 
impetus for community development 
has come. 

The mainland suffered various degrees 
of damage during the war, and on the 
whole, the people were ill-equipped at 
the outset for any form of community 
development. They had suffered a 
good deal both materially and spiri- 
tually, and were in that dangerous 
psychological state where the mystical 
nature of “cargo-cult”’ may find a 
ready appeal. In an endeavour to 
achieve material wealth similar to that 
displayed by the armies, certain groups 
throughout the Territory adopted the 
cult in one form or another. That the 
people of Milne Bay avoided such pit- 
falls appears to be attributable to a 
combination of good leadership, both 
in the past and in the present, and of a 
solid nucleus of well-trained technicians. 
Much of the credit for the development 
of leadership, and certainly that for the 
special technical training with its wider 
educational implications, is due to the 
work of the Kwato mission. 

In 1891 the London Missionary 
Society established a station on the 
island of Kwato just off the mainland 
in Milne Bay. Charles Abel was in 
charge, and from the first he was un- 


conventional in his approach, seeking 
to widen his Mission work by intro- 
ducing industrial training as part of his 
programme. 

His original idea had been for the 
young men and women of the sur- 
rounding villages to be trained at Kwato 
and eventually to return to their homes 
to exert their influences in their own 
villages. Experience found, however, 
that the new habits they had formed 
and the new outlook gained had un- 
fitted them for the old form of village 
life and they had few resources with 
which to occupy their full time. 
Seeking a new adjustment and opport- 
unity for the application of their 
special training, those concerned became 
associated with European enterprises. 
It became apparent that not only must 
the children be trained while they were 
young but new interests must be pro- 
vided for them to ensure a useful and 
healthy future under the changing 
conditions of their social and economic 
environment. 

Abel believed that the introduction of 
industries would enable him to keep the 
young people at Kwato, and carpentry, 
boat-building and fine sewing were 
started. In 1903 a saw-mill and logging 
system were added. Orders for pre-cut 
houses were obtained from both Govern- 
ment and private sources, and trainees 
from the school at Kwato travelled as 
far west as the Fly River and Daru to 
erect the buildings. Small plantations 
were started, and a need for transport 
between the island and the mainland 
brought under constructior, at the 
Mission, a motor-launch which, when 
finished, was acclaimed as a fine piece 
of craftsmanship. 

In 1911, fifteen members of the 
Australian Federal Parliament visited 





Kwato and on their return to Australia 
wrote as follows of the work being done 
on the station: “* We entered a large 
boat worked by an oil engine. It was 
steered by a Papuan and the engine was 
worked by another Papuan. We were 
astonished to find the boat had been 
built entirely by Papuans at the Kwato 
Mission and that they ran these engines 
and did all the work themselves. When 
we got to the Kwato station we saw a 
large, well-equipped milling plant in full 
working order, sawing great logs. We 
went down to a boat building depart- 
ment and saw a boat being laid down ; 
some of the apprentices were taking out 
planks and repairing injured parts. 
Then we saw a large bungalow built, to 
our surprise, by native carpenters.” 


Until the war interrupted the whole 
scheme, Kwato steadily extended its 
activities in and around. the island, 
gradually building up a liberal educa- 
tional system, with a special emphasis 
on the education of women, as well as 
its industrial activities. The extension 
of the Mission into the economic field 
was resented by certain European 
traders, but the Mission pointed out to 
its critics that it was non-dividend 
paying and that all profits were devoted 
to the objects of the Mission. 


It will be gathered from the foregoing 
that, whilst the technical skill and 
material wealth of the armies camped 
in the area would tend to excite envy, 
the work of Kwato over the years had 
laid a foundation of technical know- 
ledge and had demonstrated to the 
people the possibilities of develop- 
ment. The post-war needs of the area 
were many and it was natural that the 
people should look to Kwato for 
guidance. The economy of the area 
was tied to copra, and pre-war ex- 
periences of violent price fluctuations 
made diversification of interest most 
necessary. The bulk of this survey will 
be directed to a consideration of post- 
war plans and action to diversify the 
economy of the Bay and to widen the 
boundaries of the pre-war economic 


area which had been more or less 
arbitrarily defined by the scope of the 
Mission’s influence. 


Post-war Developments 


The first of the necessary conditions 
for success in community development 
is the active interest of the people of the 
‘** community’ concerned. We have 
seen that this was stimulated in the first 
place by Kwato’s activities and later by 
the influx of large troop concentrations 
with all the paraphernalia of modern 
warfare. Secondly, leadership must be 
available, and it was realized that real 
development called for leadership from 
among the people themselves. Certain 
Kwato-trained natives have shown a 
marked capacity for leadership and the 
post-war project here under considera- 
tion—that centred on Wagawaga— 
owes much to one of these, Heneri 
Tauialeke. Although most of his life 
had been spent away from his village, 
Heneri is now accepted by the people 
as a leader. He spent many years at 
Kwato and returned from evacuation 


areas after the war imbued with a desire 


to help his people. In this he found 
ready support from the Kwato leaders. 

Heneri (or Henry as he is generally 
known) managed to save a good deal 
of money during his working life and 
is by far the richest man in the village— 
in terms of hard cash. Prepared to 
make this money available, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Cecil Abel he drew up 
plans for the village of Wagawaga 
which included a furniture factory, a 
house-building unit, craft factory, fish- 
cannery and an electricity supply. The 
project was to be a spearhead of the 
Milne Bay Development Company 
which involves most of the area and 
which was incorporated in 1949 with 
the support of the surrounding villages. 

A third consideration, and an impor- 
tant one in the introduction of such 
schemes, is adequate capital. Henry’s 
savings, contributions from the 
villages’ copra returns and loans raised 
by Kwato formed what is known as 
“The General Fund’. The people 





look to War Damage Compensation to 
offset these loans. The general fund 
provided the initial equipment con- 
sisting of an electric generator, factory 
machinery and hand tools. A factory 
was built in the village, as was a large 
communal house which serves as a 
centre for activities, eating house, 
school-room and assembly shop. 

To control the scheme, a committee 
was elected representing the various 
technical and primary interests, clan 
leaders and Kwato mission. This com- 
mittee meets regularly but it is reported 
that decisions seem mainly to be made 
by Henry and Kwato leaders. This 
domination is not so much evidence of 
Henry’s desire for power as it is a 
pointer to the need for elementary 
economic training as well as an indica- 
tion of the people’s confidence in 
Henry’s leadership. 

The Working of the Company 

The introduction of a factory system 
into a backward community is, to say 
the least, an ambitious scheme; but 


Abel and Henry have planned the work 
in the community so that the normal 
rhythm of the people’s life will not be 


too far upset. It is, of course, necessary 
that local food production should be 
maintained, and in the earliest stages of 
the work this tended to be overlooked. 
Workers in the factory and elsewhere 
who were detailed for the various tasks 
each morning were given breakfast at 
the communal hut—a breakfast con- 
sisting of European foodstuffs paid for 
by the general fund. This weakness 
Was recognized by the people them- 
selves, as the following extract from 
the Kwato-produced newspaper, The 
Papuan Times, indicates. 

“Now I can see some old villager 
shake his head and say, ‘ What about 
food—native food? If all these men 
buy their food they can only buy rice 
and bread. But no Papuan will be 
satisfied without taro and yams and 
bananas !’ Andhe is right! But the 
people of Wagawaga are going to 
tackle this problem early in 1950”. 


The problem was tackled and the 
scheme re-organised with a reduced 
number of full-time employees and with 
the community working somewhat along 
feudal lines. Certain days were set 
aside for the factory work, others for 
private gardening and copra work, and, 
of greater importance, still others for 
work in a large communal garden 
established to provide an answer to 
some of the questions posed above. By 
allocating the time in this way—jobs are 
distributed by Henry each morning at 
a village parade—it is hoped to avoid 
the “‘mass production factory com- 
plex’ and the complete divorce from 
the land of the Wagawaga people. 
There is evidence that whilst the 
alternation of jobs is in keeping with 
the natural rhythm of the people, 
gardening, both private and com- 
munal, is not progressing as satis- 
factorily as could be desired. 

Wagawaga is not a big village—there 
are about 300 all told living there— 
and already it is evident that the labour 
forces necessary to maintain a schedule 
of production sufficiently high to return 
on capital, are not available. To avoid 
the dangers of a landless proletariat 
there are plans for the opening up of a 
large area inland from Wagawaga as a 
peasant farming settlement. By con- 
solidating scattered peoples in this area, 
it is hoped that both their own develop- 
ment and the needs of Wagawaga for 
surplus labour might be served. 


The factory has now turned from 
chair-making to pre-cutting houses, and 
has experimented with a pre-fabricated 
house. Hopes that the tourist trade 
might provide markets for craft work 
proved to be too high, and the village 
has had the advice of an expert on 
fishing and fish-canning. So far the 
returns from the whole project have 
been negligible, and both capital and 
current expenditure is made from copra 
returns and the loans raised. There 
is a likelihood of War Damage Com- 
pensation being available to offset some 
of the capital expenditure. 

















Schooling for the Sorcerer’s 


Apprentice 








By JOHN RAYMER, Kenya Education Service 


warmth of a first-class sleeper on the 

Uganda Mail, and to climb down at 
1.0 a.m. into the almost frosty air on 
the platform of Eldoret station. ‘The 
chill of night on the 6,800 feet plateau 
seeped through the windows of my 
colleague’s American car as we drove 
over the miles of open wheatland on 
which occasional wattle plantations cast 
a fragrant shadow. Some 20 miles from 
the railway we entered a shadowy patch 
of forest. A sharp bend suddenly 
brought into dramatic view my first 
glimpse of the Elgeyo escarpment, and 
the Kerio valley, that chasm of the 
Kenya Great Rift valley, reaching out 
into miles of pale-lit space by the light 
of a sinking moon. The car’s head- 
lights flooded into vacancy over the 
road edge where the rock wall falls in 
shelves 4,000 feet to the night’s empti- 
ness. Below us, outside the car window, 
lay the long desert scrub valley, drawn 
out to the far north, through Marakwet 
and West Suk, through the desert 
borders of Turkana to the waters of 
Lake Rudolph. We had crossed, in a 
bare 20 miles, from the cultivated farm- 
lands and western civilisation of the 
Uashin-Gishu into the valley of the 
** Cliff Dwellers of Kenya’, the 
Elgeyo, who are still, to a large extent, 
a backward people of the spear and 
bow. The single track downwards, 
blasted from rock, is a fine piece of 
engineering along the western escarp- 
ment wall: and down the 2,000 feet 
I came by moonlight to Tambach, the 
Government administration centre of 
the Elgeyo-Marakwet district. 


A Government African Training Centre 


The Government School to which I 
had come lies, like the boma, on a 


[: was disagreeable to turn out of the 


narrow ledge halfway down the western 
wall. It is a compact compound of 
neat buildings in grey random rubble, 
shaded by tall gums and a jacaranda 
avenue : here the prevailing mauve of 
January is shot with scarlet cork oak, 
with the orange of the grevillea, and 
later, with the deep orange of the Nandi 
flame trees. Here is sited the only 
Intermediate School and _ Teacher 
Training centre for the 65,000 people of 
this Native Land Unit. To the 
ambitious children of the district 
primary schools (Standards 1—4) the 
Government African School represents 
a pinnacle of achievement, nowadays to 
be strongly desired. I say ‘ nowa- 
days”. For many years after its 
opening in 1931, the attitude towards 
education was a reluctant one, as among 
the Masai. Children were often dragged 
unwillingly to school, they often ran 
away, and were brought back by loca! 
askari, and dealt with ungently. But 
at the present time, some 500 applica- 
tions for entry a year have to be 
rejected out of hand. 


The classes, from the Sth to 8th year 
of schooling (Standard 5 to Form 2) 
normally contain up to 130 boys from 
12 to 18 years old. They live in 
houses under housemasters, work, play, 
and practise simple trade skills—such 
as carpentry and tailoring—on very 
much the traditional pattern imported 
from Europe. Alongside these 130 
boys, in a separate but paralle! stream, 
are 20 or so teacher trainees of T4 level, 
taking a two-year professional course. 
To qualify for entry a boy must have 
completed eight years of education : 
must be literate and reasonably fluent 
in the Nandi language, the local 
vernacular : and be sponsored by an 





approved Mission or other authority 
for re-employment after training. 


Elgeyo-Marakwet District 

The district outschools (or bush 
schools) which these teachers will in 
future serve, are widely scattered in a 
difficult district for travel and supplies. 
Some schools lie in the torrid Kerio 
valley where rainfall is scanty: 20-30 
inches a year is good. Others huddle 
on spurs of the escarpment which fall 
away to the low country below. Others 
again, are found in the forests and 
agricultural lands at the escarpment top 
where between 40 and 50 annual inches 
of rain may often be expected. Here it 
is colder. The schools to the north in 
the Sambirir-Cherangani hills serve the 
homes of the wealthier cattle owners 
and maize cultivators, who wear more 
clothes and are on the whole nearer to 
the influences of civilisation than their 
nomadic brethren of the desert valley. 
The bamboo forests begin at 8,000 feet 
on the upcast bluffs by Rokocho to the 
south: and along the Sambirir- 
Cherangani hill spine to the north. 
Here, in the north, log fires are welcome 
in the safari camps to repel the bitter 
mountain chill which falls with sun- 
down. Here, too, the agriculture and 
grazing are better, the brain keener, the 
Sports prowess of the moran (young 
Warriors) is higher than the corres- 
ponding situation in the 4,000 foot 
Valley floor. Herdsmen wear thick 
Blankets or cast-off army greatcoats. 
Their desert relatives (perhaps of the 


Same location, but at the lower end of 


it) wear little or nothing in the shim- 
mMering heat of Mokoro-Endo. But the 
latter draw water from the same 
Streams as their mountain kinsmen 
6,000 feet above them, for the little 
rivers cascade down the escarpment 
from the high ridges to feed the curious 
and elaborate water furrows of the 
Marakwet lands lying in the valley. 


That is a rough pictorial survey of 


the variations inside the 1,150 square 
miles of the Elgeyo-Marakwet adminis- 
trative district. Elgeyo is but one 


corner of the great Rift Valley Province, 
and but one section of the 500,000 
Nandi-speaking tribesmen of Kenya. 
The Nandi of Kapsabet district, and the 
Kipsigis, form the greater part of this 
half million block of homogeneous 
tribes: the Kamasia of Baringo, the 
Elgeyo and Marakwet, and the Suk, are 
commonly reckoned to be the Nandi 
*“ poor relations *’. All the members of 
the main family seem to belong to one 
branch or another of the Nilo-Hamitic 
group, drawing their wealth from 
cattle and such crops as their respective 
areas can produce. 

In many areas, however, fertility is 
declining : soil erosion, aided by over- 
stocking, antiquated agricultural! 
methods and so on, crumbles away the 
red-brown soil into valley streams 
during the rains. Indeed, much of 
Africa’s top soil disappears annually 
into the Indian Ocean. The economic 
background of an individual may vary 
from prosperity and comfort to poverty 
and hunger according to the area. But 
one must remember that every child is 
born into a society where he stands to 
inherit through his family a piece of 
land, cattle or sheep, and a place in the 
social structure. Property rights and 
plot boundaries are safeguarded by the 
traditional Kokwet Elders. A_boy’s 
future is to some real extent in his own 
hands. But what use does he make of 
it? At that point education enters the 
picture. 

Primary School Organisation 

Primary schools in the Elgeyo- 
Marakwet Land Unit are almost all 
grant-aided. Twenty-seven schools are 
represented, through managers and 
African members, on the local district 
education board, under the district 
commissioner as chairman. A_ Euro- 
pean education officer is responsible 
for the inspection of all schools in the 
western Uashin-Gishu, farm areas, 
African areas of Baringo, Elgeyo and 
Suk : he acts as secretary to the various 
district education boards in his area. 
In the Elgeyo Land Unit only two 





Missions are at present formally recog- 
nised for education purposes—the 
Protestant Africa Inland and_ the 
Catholic Mill Hill Fathers. A third 
group of schools more secular in set-up, 
and also aided, are known as African 
district council schools. Each manage- 
ment looks after roughly eight or nine 
schools under the board. 

The gross cost, to managing bodies, 
of their primary schoois, is steadily 
increasing. with the rise in salaries and 
allowances adopted under the Beecher 
Report, and with rising costs of equip- 
ment. Fortunately, the basic mud, 
wattle and thatch for buildings remains 
assuringly steady in a variable world. 
The increase in overall costs is offset by 
a Government subvention to the D.E.B. 
for salaries amounting, in the case of 
Elgeyo-Marakwet, to close on £1,000 a 
year. This is added to the £3,000 or 
so granted by the African district 
council to its educational board, the 
D.E.B., for all local aided primary 
schools in the district. Since the 


beginning of 1952 all district primary 


teachers under the Board have been 
receiving salaries and cost of living 
allowance on a_ government scale 
applicable throughout the Colony to 
what is to become a unified teaching 
service. The A.D.C. contribution to 
education, already mentioned, derives 
from local African revenue under such 
headings as poll tax, cattle sales, forest 
royalties, trading licences and so on. 


Schools in the High Country 

What sort of schools, then, are 
supported by this revenue, and managed 
by this board and its members? How 
and where does the Elgeyo child receive 
his first four years of schooling, if 
indeed his father or relatives are willing 
to pay the fees for that period? Up in 
the high country (known as mosop 
in the vernacular), on the forest fringe 
of the escarpment, is a land of downs 
and valleys, into which the people are 
steadily infiltrating from the slopes and 
valley. Here is a typically good 
advanced school, for example. It is a 


two-roomed thatched banda, walled in 
mud plaster over bamboo frames, 
bound by wattle roof poles. There are 
170 children, aged from 7 up to 15, 
distributed between the four standards, 
and a double stream has just opened, 
for Standards 1 and 2, in a temporary 
building put up by the location, after 
a local collection on local initiative. 
The boys and girls have nearly all 
adopted a smart uniform: cleanliness 
is good, like the discipline: fees are 
promptly paid, and the waiting list 
grows. A T3 headmaster, aided by two 
T4’s, runs the school. 

The extensive grass compound is 
neaily fenced in bamboo, and encloses 
a football field, grazing area, night 
cattle boma, and flower gardens. 
School periods begin and end to the 
strokes of a farm gong suspended from 
a podo tree. There is order, purpose 
and a living spirit abroad in the com- 
munity. Staff, parents, local coun- 
cillors are ready to help with building 
work, sports days, and fencing. The 
pupils coming forward for Common 
Entrance to the Intermediate schools 
usually do well and have been well 
grounded. Why this prosperity and 
these good standards in a backward 
district? The explanation is easily 
found. Kapkenda, in the Chepkorio 
area, lies on the civilised plateau lands, 
near to a good African market. It is 
close to an established road system, a 
railway, too, and is in contact with the 
settlers’ town of Eldoret on one side and 
with the Crown forest and Evropean 
farmlands on the other. The air is 
cool, and the soil good: flocks and 
herds do well: a man’s brain does not 
stagnate as in the dry heat of the low 
country below the escarpment walls. 
Communication breeds contact : con- 
tact stimulates progress. 


Trail Breakers of the Interior 

Let us bump over the road from this 
school, three miles to the east, away 
from the settled areas. We come into the 
bamboo forest and follow the western 
fringe of the Elgeyo escarpment along 
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the high projecting bluffs. At one 
point, a few yards from the forest road, 
you may emerge through a clump of 
bamboos, on to a rock shelf. The 
surging wind from space below thrusts 
gustily against your body as you stand, 
looking east over the vast blue space 
of the Kerio valley to the ridge of the 
Kamasi2. hills, then to the Aberdares 
rising pale blue beyond them. Between 
the two distant ranges lies the Baringo 
basin. 

There, in the Lake Baringo crater, 
some of the great East African explorers 
once encamped. Joseph Thomson 
emerged from hostile Masailand, with 
his apparatus of fruit salts, false teeth 
and shock machine, to struggle over the 
crater rim, and down to camp in the 
land of ivory and grain, before plotting 
his final stage of safari to Lake Victoria 
in 1883. His party crossed the hot and 
stony floor of Kerio, 4,000 feet below 
the rock on which you stand, and 
climbed the same escarpment wall. At 
your feet, and nearly a mile away, 


passed the Hungarian Count Teleki, 
five years after Thomson, northbound 
for the inland sea of Lake Rudolph, 
150 miles away through the harsh and 


game-infested thornbush. Below you, 
too, in the hot season of 1890, you 
might have spied Dr. Carl Peters, of 
Essen, attended by armed askari, 
scrambling up the rock wall towards 
the Uashin-Gishu plateau. Their names 
are almost forgotten now in these parts, 
but they were the trail breakers of this 
interior. 

The only way for traffic down this 
escarpment is a road through Tambach, 
winding downwards past sheer rock 
falls to the valley floor, and up again 
along the lateral Kamasia ridges to the 
Government outpost of Kabarnet, ad- 
ministrative centre of the Baringo 
district. If you take that road, you will, 
in the end, find the primary schools of 
the semi-desert, half-hidden by the 
acacia thorns, or perched on rock 
shelves, or lying by the dusty road 
through a village. Here the setting is 
different from the high lands. Every- 


where is the dry rank grass, the desert 
thorn which comes to a sudden and 
brief spring glory : the seasonal torrents 
from the high escarpment have torn red 
scars in the stony earth and lizard- 
infested gulleys: red earth anthills 
thrust towards the pale sky, like for- 
gotten pillars of an extinct culture, five, 
ten, fifteen feet high, symbol of the 
destructive forces inherent in the land. 
Human beings are uncommon on the 
single valley road, usually seen naked 
for a moment before they and their 
spears vanish into the concealing thorn 
and scrub. 


Schools of the Desert Border 


The schools here, with few exceptions, 
look poorer, and are poorer. The brain 
of man dries in the noonday heat : eye 
diseases are more common, from glare 
and dust: white ants encroach on all 
buildings. The children mostly wear a 
strip of cloth and a few beads. Teaching, 
under such conditions, is an exacting 
task, with little mental stimulus for the 
lonely village master. There are back- 
ward and indifferent neighbours, no 
shops of any value, and little com- 
munication with the outside world of 
affairs. Climate and the mosquitoes 
take their toll. The teacher must rely 
more than ever on his power to adapt 
himself to the life of his community. 
He must be counsellor, and perhaps 
first-aid assistant, if no dispensary is 
near. He should know how to plan 
and conserve water supplies : he should 
teach and practise the simple rules of 
good health and agriculture. He should 
know something about cattle, hand- 
work and local crafts if possible. He 
might start adult education classes in a 
simple way if asked. He, the local chief, 
headman and elders must somehow 
co-operate. The teacher can be a 
power for good or evil, for his prestige 
tends to be great in an illiterate society, 
where the old men speak of the young 
literates as wasomaji (the readers) and 
mistrust the sorcery latent in the power 
to read and write. 

Sound training in the actual technique 





of teaching is very important for the 
village teacher. But even more so, is 
integrity of character, a sense of service 
to his people in practical ways, and a 
readiness to lead uphill, if need be, in 
practical Christian principles. The 
latter is usually found to be the most 
difficult of all tasks facing African 
training centres at all levels. Schooling 
is chiefly connected, in the African mind, 
with desks, books, examinations, pres- 
tige—not with training for daily respon- 
sibility and duties. 

Children from these desert border 
schools do not often get as far as 
Standard 4 or the Intermediate school. 
It may be due to lack of opportunity, to 
climate, to malaria: it may be in- 
different teaching brought about by the 
hot days and nights, and inertia. But 
initiative and progress come from the 
cooler lands. Tribesmen of the Elgeyo 
valley live much as they did in the dawn 
of African history, and I believe that 
at heart they fear change and the ways 
of the white man. 


A Dual Policy 

Why should they be regimented into 
the stream of the twentieth Western 
century ? The expanding influences of 
the Western world since the days of 
Da Gama, Columbus and Balboa, seem 
to have brought little profit other than 
material to the Red Indians of America, 
to the Maoris of New Zealand, or to 
the Masai, to take a few obvious cases. 
If man cannot live by bread alone, it 
seems clear that the spread of a vast 
and complicated technology alone from 
the West may and does do more harm 
than good in the long perspective of 
history. Can we suppose that the 
lessons of history will be reversed in the 
case of the desert nomads, the Turkana, 
valley Elgeyo, and other such peoples ? 
Why should we suppose it in the face 
of the facts? The strength of Islam in 
the fastnesses of Arabia and North 
Africa lies in a powerful and traditional 
creed and code which resists encroach- 
ment by the West. I believe that the 
weakness of Islam is most clear in 


Egypt and Turkey where leaders have 
attempted to come to terms with the 
technology of the West, that is, with a 
material creed devoid of a living 
inspiration of faith. 

Primary schooling is intended to give 
children, in four complete years, the 
elements of a better understanding and 
way of life. It should essentially be 
practical. To my mind, the project 
method should be widely used, and 
closely related to the village, the fields, 
the roads, the water system, the cattle, 
the craft system. We should not 
attempt to fill bush schools with the 
paraphernalia of text books, alarm 
clocks, and decimal multiplication. 
The average African child has learnt, 
from us, to evaluate education in terms 
of the husk while missing the kernel. 
He needs a fuller, richer life in his own 
environment, generally speaking, with 
sufficient opportunities for the gifted 
few to filter through to appropriate 
grades of further training. The indi- 
vidual and his environment must be 
related one to the other. There is, 
indeed, a case for parallel educational 
policies within the same system, closely 
related to the actual people and needs 
of given districts. In advanced areas, 
broadly speaking, a bias towards agri- 
cultural production on a large scale, 
towards trade and the basic training in 
the three R’s. In the more backward 
areas, a bias towards simple agriculture, 
pasture and cattle management, home- 
craft, manual skills, simple arithmetic, 
and vernacular reading. It should be 
fairly easy to guide present primary 
schooling into these channels, and to 
devise ways of transferring unusually 
bright children from the backward 
schools to the more advanced stream 
before Standard 3. 


Training for a Balanced Economy 


From all these bush schools, in the 
high and lowlands, come the present 
aspirants to Intermediate (and later, to 
Secondary) schooling. Between 35 and 
40 places are available in the Inter- 
mediate Standard 5 for candidates 
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selected at the Common _ Entrance 
examination held each November to 
filter in the best pupils from the 27 
district aided primary schools. Up to 
1951 it was not possible to fill even 
those 35 places with suitable children 
from this district of 65,000 people, of 
whom at least 1,500 must be in a 
primary school in a normal year, 
although the average number of Com- 
mon Entrance candidates has been 90 
for the past two years. Boys com- 
pleting Form 2 in the Intermediate 
school (the eighth year of education) 
are asked to name their choices for 
further training if they pass the Form 2 
Kenya African Preliminary Examina- 
tion with sufficient merit. The demand 
for Form 3, or further academic training 
is most often made, quite irrespective 
of the boy’s ability or prospects. In the 
common statement “‘I need Form 3” 
is summed up the current confusion of 
ambition with ability. A good deal 
of time and care is taken to show boys 
the essentials of their country’s future 
development, in agriculture, trade 
courses, veterinary services, medicine, 
and teaching. Very slowly the idea will 
penetrate that economic development 
has a high priority in East Africa, where 
the demand for more and more services 
far outstrips the means to pay for them, 
and will do so until greater national 
wealth is produced, in great measure by 
increased African output. 

The foundations of a sound and 
integrated East African economy lie in 
the soil, in the forests, in the flocks and 
herds, in developed water supplies and 
mineral workings. Greater develop- 
ment of African women’s education 
must come, too, to raise the standards 
of the African homes which the literate 
are making for themselves, for without 
proper home training and skills, ex- 
ternally imposed educational training is 
seriously hampered. Secondary indus- 
tries are but slowly growing. Great 
progress has been made so far in them, 
and the spectacular projects receive 
from headlines a publicity that tends to 
obscure the real nature of the wide 


African landscape in which they are set. 
Secondary industry will absorb relatively 
few of East Africa’s 13 African millions, 
even if a high percentage of Africans 
showed special aptitude for western 
mechanical techniques. 


Unless the land and its resources are 
developed and guarded, a society will 
die, and education must take account 
of the fact. African education must 
somehow fit the majority of round pegs 
into round holes in an African economy. 
In other words, we have to canalise the 
growing stream of awakening and as 
yet unawakened young people into 
channels that will bring about a 
balanced and _ highly _ productive 
economy, related to the surrounding 
world markets and politics. And this, 
through a realistic philosophy of 
modern Africa, through proper super- 
vision, staffing, balanced curriculum, 
and high standards of character training. 
Standards must be set high and raised 
to a high level. For the relatively few 
who reach given standards of ability, 
integrity and vision, places are waiting 
in the economy of East Africa. The 
need for fully qualified African doctors, 
engineers, surveyors, veterinary and 
agricultural officers, is obvious. Equally 
clear is the need for a limited but highly 
skilled class of artisans of integrity, for 
building, metal working, machine 
handling, and maintenance in commerce 
and on farms. But for the great 
majority there are the primary and 
profitable services of the land itself, the 
lifeblood of any society that must eat, 
drink, and trade successfully before it 
can afford social halls and new con- 
stitutions. There is trade, co-operative 
marketing (the Chagga Coffee Union is 
an interesting example), forestry, soil 
conservation services. To prosper, an 
economy must be balanced and based 
on skills. 


Civilisation on Trial 


These thoughts must necessarily have 
a bearing on our primary and secondary 
education schemes, and on_ teacher 








training, all of which must be wisely 
related to a multi-racial society. 

It would be a major disaster if many 
Africans, inspired by a wrong interpre- 
tation of Western education and pro- 
gress, were to lose their roots in the 
earth. This disaster (socially speaking) 
has already befallen the great and land- 
less wage-earning class in the industrial 
zones of Europe and America. The 
danger is a real one for East Africa, as 
the population drift towards Nairobi, 
Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam and other 
towns grows apace. It has happened 
on the South African Rand about 
Johannesburg, where slums and crime 
among the landless of the native town- 
ships present a large scale social 
problem. The disparity between the 
commercial prosperity of the few in 
Cairo and Alexandria, and the poverty 
of the Nile valley economy on which 
it rests, offers another warning. 

In these centres of Western technology 
the African meets those aspects of 
European skill and invention which have 
taken the non-European world by 


storm, and fused them into one world. 
He sees the petrol and steam engine, 
the radio and telegraph, the weapons 
of destruction, the forces of electrical 


and atomic power. By, and through 
technology, the Western world has 
impacted violently on the other civilisa- 
tions. All of these things the intelligent 
African notes, in his own way, and 
rates them as desirable and prestige- 
earning fruits of “‘ education”. What 
he does not usually realise is the 
centuries of patient endeavour behind 
this material achievement, the guild and 
apprentice system, the private initiative, 


and character structure of English and 
western history, obedience to the rule 
of law, natural and supernatural. 
Education, at all levels, for all races 
in a multi-racial structure, must capture 
and keep alive a sense of values and 
spiritual ideals. If the system merely 
produces third-rate artisans or techni- 
cians instead of first-rate citizens of 
Africa, both rural and urban, the 
Western impact will have failed. But 
I do not believe it will or need fail. 
If proper attention is given now, to 
sound economics and agriculture, to 
responsible citizenship through local 
government, and to advancement 
through integrity and ability alone, 
there is good hope: hope for a society 
in which our aim must be equal rights 
and responsibilities for all truly civilised 


people. 


REVIEW 


The Year's Filmstrips, 1950. (London, 
Current Affairs, Ltd., 174, Brompton 
Road, S.W.3), pp. iv, 64. 3s. 6d. 
In Oversea Education we never 

review a book unless we think it will 

be useful overseas. Most film-strips 
are made for the English market, and 
we think tropical schools need special 
visual aids just as much as special text- 
books. But someone else’s film-strip is 
often better than none at all. So we 
are glad to see this excellent little 
publication, which lists and reviews 
them all, with full particulars. Messrs. 

Common Ground, Ltd., have sent us 

their interesting catalogue; but The 

Year's Film-strips is better than any 

publisher’s catalogue. 











Race Relations and Social Structure 
in Tanganyika 








By D. KINGDOM-HOCKINGS, Tanganyika Education Service 


ANGANYIKA Is an example of a 

country with a most complicated 

racial structure where the problem 
of inter-racial relations, so acute in 
some other countries, presents few real 
difficulties. Some description of the 
racial structure and of the present 
atmosphere may be of interest. 

Tanganyika is a great country with a 
population of some seven million 
Africans spread very irregularly over 
its surface. These Africans are of 
divergent races, and the Bantu, by far 
the most numerous and advanced, are 
subdivided into many tribes. Very few 
of these tribes exceed one hundred 
thousand people, and each tribe has at 
least one language peculiar to it. 
Swahili, the lingua franca, is very widely 
used, but many Africans speak it 
poorly, and it has no _ emotional 
associations for them ; their faces light 
up, however, if addressed with a few 
words of their tribal language. 

Africans have a_ strong local 
patriotism, and dislike being employed 
outside their own country, be it never 
so barren. At the same time, oddly 
enough, once settled in a strange area, 
they are very rapidly absorbed, as there 
is no real racial difference. Inter- 
marriage between tribes is very unusual, 
owing to different customs and ways of 
preparing food. A group of African 
teachers who were mildly indignant at 
the Seretse Khama case, agreed with 
me that it was purely a matter of 
principle, and that they personally 
would not even marry a girl of a 
neighbouring tribe. 

The Indian population is large and 
rapidly increasing, but at present is 
concentrated in retaii commerce and in 
clerical occupations. There are con- 


siderable firms engaging in wholesale 
importation, but they tend to have a 
European senior staff, sometimes of 
Danish or other Northern European 
origin. Large Indian firms are quite 
extensive employers of European techni- 
cal and executive staff. 


The wealthy Indians are usually 
Moslems. Sikhs tend to be artisans 
or saw millers. The extensive lorry 
operating business is entirely in Indian 
hands, except in regions such as 
Kilimanjaro, where African co-opera- 
tives or private companies are active. 
Very many Indians are locally born, and 
although they have strong sympathy for 
India and Pakistan, there is a strong 
and growing tendency, encouraged by 
their leaders, to look on themselves as 
East Africans. 


The Indian communities are very 
anxious to improve their position by 
increased educational facilities, and 
have taken the initiative in erecting 
splendid school buildings, with sub- 
stantial financial help from the Educa- 
tion Department. The donations for 
these, however, tend to come from a 
very few wealthy and munificent fami- 
lies. 

The European population is by no 
means wholly official or wholly British. 
There are important Dutch, Danish, 
Greek and Swiss interests. Wholesale 
commerce is largely, and banking 
entirely, in the hands of British 
companies. The sisal industry, the 
country’s biggest, is very international. 
British, Swiss, Dutch, Greek and 
Indian interests are found, sometimes 
in the same company. There are large 
Greek interests, mainly in sisal, coffee 
and hotel-keeping. There is still a small 





German community, while many Poles 
and Italians have come in since the war. 
The wealthier members of these com- 
munities tend to send their children to 
British schools in the territory. These 
children grow up English speaking, and 
frequently indistinguishable from Eng- 
lish children. This is, in fact, the aim 
of their parents. Intermarriage between 
the various European communities is 
very common. The war-time Censor 
had to provide for practically every 
European language to be read. 

There are strong American, Aus- 
tralian and French elements among the 
Missions, while the mining industry also 
has a strong Canadian element. 

While intermarriage between Euro- 
pean nationalities is common, inter- 
tribal marriages among Africans are 
very uncommion, and _ inter-sectarian 
marriages among Indians are unknown. 
One surprising feature of this compli- 
cated mixture of races is the very small 
number of half-castes. Eurasians are 
very rare. A person of mixed European 
and African blood is most frequently 
These 


a creole from the Seychelles. 
latter are the usual garage mechanics on 


the coast. A small number of Indian- 
African half-castes exist, and are some- 
times of rather superior vigour. 

Racial harmony in Tanganyika is not 
based on intermarriage. Nor can it be 
said to rest on social intercourse. There 
is a small amount of social intercourse 
between the wealthier Indians and the 
Europeans, that is all. The European 
social clubs do not admit Indian mem- 
bers, although the yacht clubs do. 

It does not seem at first sight a 
favourable habitat for racial harmony 
to flourish in, and our social theorists in 
Britain would no doubt say that it was 
impossible. They would be very wrong. 
Social harmony is not really based on 
the use of the same hotels, clubs and 
schools. It is based on mutual respect. 
If that is lacking, then identity of 
feeding habits, which controls the 
availability of hotels, is no substitute. 
A fortunate trend has brought about 
the happy state that each race has a 
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substantial respect for the others. 
Most Tanganyika Europeans will say 
that the African is a very good fellow. 
They admire his fine physique, his 
invariable cheerfulness, and his habitual 
good manners. The Indian is generally 
regarded as polite, obliging and very 
enterprising and hard-working. The 
smaller races, the sea Arabs, the 
nomadic Masai, each have their fervent 
admirers, who will on occasion extol 
the virtues of their chosen race as long 
as they can detain an audience. 

On the other hand, the African and 
the Indian have a very real respect for 
the European, not only for his obvious 
technical superiority, but for his personal 
qualities. Parents like to send their 
sons to a school with at least a British 
headmaster. No important football 
game is without a European referee, 
whose decisions are seldom questioned. 
In times of disaster or crisis it is to the 
British that all races look for leadership, 
so far not in vain. I have met no single 
leader of any race who could be called 
anti-British. Each seems content to 
achieve limited aims within the present 
framework of society. 

European cultural influence is wide- 
spread but limited. Both Africans and 
Indians like to go to schools modelled 
as closely as possible on the English 
style. Any proposal to alter the system 
so as to fit better into local conditions, 
however enlightened the motive, is 
regarded with deep suspicion as an 
attempt to palm off something inferior. 
This sometimes hinders real educational 
progress. 

The cinema, which brings European 
culture of a sort before the eyes of 
many races in the towns, is attended by 
all kinds of people. There is no colour 
bar in the cinema, but the seats are of 
three different prices. There is a fair 
sprinkling of Africans in the dear seats. 
Indians commonly prefer the European 
films to films from India or Egypt, which 
are also commonly shown. A factor 
in this is the fact that most East African 
Indians are Gujarati speaking, while the 
films are very seldom in that language. 





But the superior slickness, luxury and 
colour of the European films is probably 
the deciding factor, as few non- 
Europeans can follow the rapidly 
spoken colloquial dialogue clearly. 
Football is the international game, and 
the matches are inter-racial, fast and 
usually very clean. Control of the 
leagues is in European hands, and a 
high standard of fair play is insisted on. 

A curious, but quite definite factor 
in race relations, is that local Africans 
and Indians seem to regard Tanganyika 
Europeans, whether locally born or not, 
as a distinct body from Europeans in, 
say, Kenya, South Africa or the United 
States. Any indignation which they 
may from time to time feel at reports 
of ill-treatment of coloured people in 
these countries is very seldom carried 
over to the local European population. 
The African has a better eye for special 
cases than for generalisations. 

There are no forbidden areas in the 
African quarters of Tanganyika towns. 
European men and women may safely 
pass at any time of day or night without 
fear of molestation. 

It is not argued that Tanganyika is 
the Earthly Paradise, and troubles do 
occur from time to time, but such minor 
riots as do very infrequently occur, do 
not have a basis of racial bitterness. 
The rapid increase in the cost of living 
caused a strike in Tabora in 1947, which 
was marked by some minor violence to’ 
property on the part of a few hotheads. 
A mass meeting of strikers was arranged, 
and the District Commissioner told me 
off to question Africans leaving the 
meeting so as to find out what was said. 
Being no great believer in second-hand 
evidence, | went to the meeting myself, 
and sat down under a mango tree amid 
about 500 Africans. The fact that some 
of them were wearing what I took to be 
their best suits, encouraged me to 
believe that no violence was likely. 
After a brief consultation a member of 
the committee came over and offered 
me a chair, which I accepted. After a 
certain amount of argument on the part 
of the committee, another of the leaders 


approached me and with some embar- 
rassment said that it was feared that 
my presence might hinder the free 
expression of views, and requested me 
to leave. This I did with good feeling 
on both sides. 

Even labour disputes like this do not 
break the atmosphere of good feeling 
which exists between the races. It is 
another example of the fact that civilisa- 
tion does not consist in owning a radio 
and an automobile, but in being civil. 


REVIEW 


Local Government. E. L. Hasluck, 
pp. 60, Is. 9d. Let Justice be Done. 
F. T. Giles, pp. 49, 1s. 9d. Children 
in Trouble. F.T. Giles, pp. 61, 1s. 9d. 
Leadership in Boys’ Clubs. J. P. 
Marindin, pp. 73, 2s. 6d. Punish- 
ment and Reform. Cicely M. Craven, 
pp. 46, Is. 9d. (London, Oxford 
University Press.) 

This is a useful series of Social Science 
Studies, written in simple English with 
a glossary of words from outside the 
selected vocabulary. Each volume aims 
at describing one aspect of British life, 
with some comparison with similar 
institutions in other countries. The 
series is intended to provide a back- 
ground of knowledge for the discussion 
of these subjects in newer countries. 
They are all good, but Mr. Giles’s two 
books are the best, largely because he 
deals in example and direct speech 
instead of in generalisation. He des- 
cribes the trial of offenders by the story 
of typical examples, making his points 
in marginal comment. Some authors 
in this series have not yet realised that 
simple English is not only a matter of 
a restricted vocabulary, but of simple 
idiom, and that simplicity of idiom is 
often the more important. A writer is 
sometimes forced into complex English 
through having to cover much ground 
in a small space. We hope that pub- 
lishers and authors will co-operate to 
make succeeding volumes in this series 
as simple and interesting as those 
written by Mr. Giles. 


















































Selection for a Secondary School 
in Nigeria 











1. Introduction 


OVERNMENT College, Ibadan, 
(G* which the following notes 

refer, is a secondary boarding 
school for boys which has been in 
existence for just over 20 years. A 
six-year course is provided ; in the last 
year the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination is taken, and also, in the 
case of most pupils, the entrance 
examination for University College, 
Ibadan. Until 1948, the school was 
single stream, but in that year a start 
was made with the expansion of the 
school to a double stream. Forty-eight 
boys are now admitted each year. 


The chief innovation in the method of 


selection at present in use is an attempt 
to avoid placing too much reliance on 
the results of a single examination and 
interview, both of which may take place 
in unsatisfactory circumstances ; so far 
as is possible, those of the candidates 
who stand a good chance of being 
offered admission are interviewed in 
their own primary schools. 


The Entrance Examination 


All the four Government boys’ 
secondary schools in the Western 
Provinces and Lagos, i.e., King’s 
College, Lagos, Edo College, Benin, 
Warri College, Warri, and Government 
College, Ibadan, hold a combined 
entrance examination. The question 
papers are set by the members of the 
staff of these Colleges in rotation. In 
spite of this joint examination, the 
numbers of candidates for each College 
are still very large; there were, for 
instance, over 1,800 candidates for 
Government College alone in 1951. 

Boys to be eligible to take the 
entrance examination for Government 


By A. LONG, Government College, Ibadan, Nigeria 


College must be in Standard V or VI, 
and their age is supposed to be not 
above 12 years. All boys, of suitable 
age, resident in the Western Provinces 
and the Colony of Lagos are eligible, 
together with any boys, no matter where 
they may be living, belonging to a tribe 
whose home is in the Western Provinces. 
In practice, the majority of children 
admitted since Edo College and Warri 
College were opened to meet the 
needs of Benin and Warri Provinces, 
are Yorubas from Oyo, Ondo, Ijebu- 
Ode and Abeokuta Provinces. 

The entrance examination is usually 
held about the end of July, when, 
although the secondary schools have 
already begun their long holiday, the 
majority of the primary schools, many 
of which have a four-term year, are still 
in session. There are about 12 centres 
for candidates in the Western Provinces, 
and in the Eastern and Northern 
Provinces there may be centres in any 
province in which there are candidates. 
At the larger centres there is often a 
total of over 300 candidates for the 
various colleges altogether. The bulk 
of the work of invigilation falls on the 
provincial education officers, assisted 
by the staff of the colleges. It would be 
desirable to increase the number of 
centres for several reasons, but chiefly 
because there are very few buildings 
capable of holding even 150 candidates 
in conditions desirable for an examina- 
tion; moreover, it is impossible for 
one person to invigilate such large 
numbers of candidates, and assistant 
invigilators, some of whom may be 
primary school headmasters particu- 
larly interested in certain candidates, 
may not always be completely reliable ; 
no invigilator can interview the candi- 














dates thoroughly in the time available. 
However, owing to the shortage of 
senior staff, it is not possible to increase 
the number of centres at present. 

A description of the conditions in a 
typical centre may be of some interest. 
The largest school hall in the town is 
usually chosen as the place to hold the 
examination. Into the hall are 
crammed as many benches and desks, 
of assorted shapes and sizes, as possible, 
taken from the local primary schools ; 
often three or even four boys have to 
be fitted into a bench designed for two. 
Maintaining discipline and making 
announcements in such crowded con- 
ditions is not easy, but so long as there 
is no rain, the invigilator can consider 
himself fortunate ; if a storm occurs 
during the examination, the noise of 
the rain on the corrugated iron roof 
normal for schools in this part of 
Nigeria, makes ordinary conversation 
difficult and announcements impossible ; 
further, very few school buildings are 
waterproof, and consequently the candi- 
dates have to move themselves so as to 
avoid the more serious leaks. Naturally 
one cannot have implicit reliance in the 
results of examinations held under such 
conditions, and it is not surprising that 
markers often come across blatant 
examples of copying; the record at 
present is held by 13 consecutive candi- 
dates who made the same stupid 
mistake in an English paper. 

The invigilator attempts, especially 
in the smaller and more distant centres, 
to interview the candidates. In the 
larger centres, sufficient time is not 
available to interview the candidates, 
and the invigilator merely tries to weed 
out some of those who are obviously 
too old or otherwise unsuitable. 


Marking the Papers and Preliminary 
Selection 


It has been discovered that the most 
suitable type of examination consists of 
four parts with two papers in both 
English and arithmetic. The first paper 
in each subject is designed for easy and 
rapid marking. The first English paper 


calls for one word answers which can 
be easily marked by any members of 
the staff. Similarly, the first arithmetic 
paper consists of many short questions 
which are supposed to be worked 
mentally. As boys with distant homes 
are sometimes allowed to remain in the 
college compound for their holidays, it 
is even possible at times for the marking 
of these papers to be carried out, under 
supervision, by some of the senior boys. 

When these first papers have been 
marked, all but the first 500-odd candi- 
dates are eliminated. The second 
English and arithmetic papers of these 
500 are then marked ; as these papers 
are more difficult and require longer 
answers, including; for example, short 
compositions in English, marking is 
carried out by the suitably qualified 
members of staff ; so far as is possible, 
all the answers to a given question are 
marked by the member of the staff. 

After this marking has been com- 
pleted, the total marks for each candi- 
date are added up and an order of merit 
drawn up. The reports of the invigila- 
tors are then consulted and any entirely 
unsuitable candidates eliminated. 
Interviewing the Candidates in their 

Primary Schools 

As the results of examinations held 
under the conditions described above 
are likely to be unreliable, during the 
last three years members of the statf 
have toured the most easily accessible 
areas in the course of the long college 
holiday in August and September, 
visiting the primary schools so as to 
obtain additional information about as 
many of the better candidates as 
possible. An attempt is made to visit 
every candidate coming within the first 
300 places ; results of these interviews 
are used in the selection of the 100 who 
will be called to Ibadan for a further 
examination. Naturally not all the 
candidates, some of whom may be 
living 500 miles away from Ibadan, can 
be interviewed in this manner, but it is 
possible to visit the bulk of the candi- 
dates in Oyo, Ondo, Ijebu-Ode and 





Abeokuta Provinces and in the Colony 
of Lagos. Between 70 and 80 per cent. 
of the first 300 candidates can usually 
be visited. 

The chief advantage of this method 
is that, when selecting the 100 most 
promising candidates, it is no longer 
necessary to rely entirely on the results 
of a single examination and a very brief 
interview. It is possible to consult the 
headmasters and class teachers of the 
primary schools visited; thus their 
opinions as to the relative merits of the 
candidates under their charge can be 
obtained. In some cases it may be 
desirable to place a boy who has not 
done well in the first examination on the 
short list as the result of his head- 
master’s recommendation ; written re- 
ports by the headmasters are of little 
value as, unfortunately, all headmasters 
are not equally reliable. The exercise 
books of the candidates can be examined 
and credit given for good work, 


especially in English composition, and 
for neatness and good handwriting. 
Position in the half-yearly examinations 


can be found out, and this is an 
especially useful piece of information if 
there are several candidates from the 
same school. 

Each candidate can be interviewed 
thoroughly so as to assess his age, 
mental alertness and general suitability ; 
this was impossible at the larger centres 
during the first examination as one 
invigilator might have to deal with over 
200 candidates in one day. Moreover, 
by studying the attendance register, it 
can be discoveréd whether allowance 
should be made for absence from school! 
due to ill-health or other reasons. 
Estimates from the teachers of a boy’s 
performance in games can be obtained, 
and these may also be of some value. 

Particular attention can be paid to 
candidates obtaining positions between 
100 and 300 in the first examination. 
These candidates would have no chance 
of being called for further examination 
by normal selection methods, but where 
there are a very large number of candi- 
dates, a difference of just one or two 


marks may make all the difference 
between a boy being placed on the 
short list or not. No examination is 
sufficiently reliable for this to be satis- 
factory; a candidate just below the 
border line may be better than one just 
above. Especially is this likely to be 
the case in examinations conducted in 
the conditions described above. Ac- 
cordingly, any candidate who appears 
to be particularly suitable is placed on 
the short list, even though he may not 
have come within the first 100 in the 
original examination. While these visits 
to the primary schools do not, of course, 
make the selection completely reliable, 
they at least enable further consideration 
of a number of candidates who would 
otherwise have been neglected. Some 
of the candidates thus brought forward 
have been admitted to the school ; 
their subsequent performance has, in 
several cases, been quite up to the 
average of their class. 

Room for these additional candidates 
on the short list is provided by the 
removal of other candidates who are 
found to be unsuitable. Cases quite 
often occur of boys taking the examina- 
tion who are not eligible, usually either 
because they have already left the 
primary school after completing their 
course there, or because they are too 
old. Thus, if a candidate is found to 
be absent from the school he is supposed 
o be attending, suitable enquiries may 
reveal whether he is an eligible candi- 
date or not. In some cases it has even 
been discovered that a candidate, who, 
according to his entry form, should 
have been a pupil in a certain school, 
was actually a teacher in the school. 
The elimination of such candidates 
before the short list is drawn up, besides 
affording opportunities for more suit- 
able candidates, ensures that most of 
the boys who are finally called, at 
Government expense, to Ibadan for 
the final interview, are actually candi- 
dates who are worthy of consideration. 
Not less important is the moral aspect : 
an ineligible candidate might, on 
account of lack of sufficient knowledge 





on the part of the selecting staff, be 
admitted ; admission to a school as a 
result of dishonesty is not likely to 
provide a good start to the school 
career ; the more that is known about 
the candidates, the less likely is it that 
mistakes will be made. 

Among the less important advan- 
tages of these visits may be mentioned 
the possibility, in cases where several 
candidates from the same school are 
suspected of copying, of giving these 


candidates an additional test so as to 
separate the sheep from the goats. 


Quite apart from the advantages 
from the point of view of improving the 
reliability of the selection, there are also 
several advantages to the staff of the 
college. The secondary school staff 
can see a little of the schools from which 
their pupils come and of the work 
carried on inside these schools. The 
secondary school teachers come into 
contact with some of the primary school 
teachers, thus helping to bridge a gap 
which is often far too wide. The 
touring also helps to remove the stale- 
ness which tends to attack the staff of 
boarding institutions, and also enables 
them to see more of the country than 
they would otherwise be likely to do. 
The visits to the primary schools can 
be mixed with visits to the homes of 
some of the college students. 


5. Final Selection 

On the basis of the information 
cbtained from the extrance examina- 
tion and the interviews, a short list of 
approximately 100 candidates is drawn 
up. These come to the college for a 
further examination ; this examination, 
which is carried out under strict super- 
vision and in suitable conditions, con- 
sists of tests, in English and arithmetic, 
of a more difficult nature than those 
used in the first examination. After the 
examination, the candidates are inter- 
viewed by the principal and the house- 
masters ; as the candidates remain in 
the college compound for two days, 


there is sufficient time for each candi- 
date to be interviewed as thoroughly as 
is desirable. 

It will be noticed that no mention 
has been made of intelligence tests. 
Some of these have been used but the 
results have not been altogether satis- 
factory. One of the main difficulties 
is that there is no accurate check on a 
canglidate’s age, so that older candi- 
dates may have an undue advantage. 
Further, tests designed for use in 
England may be quite unsuitable in 
West Africa, partly on account of 
language difficulties. There is need for 
a great deal of research before intelli- 
gence tests can be used with any 
confidence. If such tests are ever to 
become common in Nigeria, they 
should first be used experimentally for 
a long period, the actual selection being 
still made by traditional methods, and 
the results in the intelligence tests should 
be correlated with the achievements of 
of the boys concerned in their later 
school life. 


Conclusion 

The results so far obtained by this 
method have not been unsatisfactory. 
Several candidates who would otherwise 
not have been admitted have justified 
their admission. In the great majority 
of cases, however, it has been proved 
that, when a primary school puts 
forward several candidates, the results 
of the entrance examination tally closely 
with the results of the primary school 
examinations. 

Although such a system is certainly 
not necessary for all secondary schools 
in Nigeria, it seems to fill a definite 
need in cases where there are a very 
large number of candidates in propor- 
tion to the number of places available, 
where conditions at the examination 
centres may be unsatisfactory, and 
where the secondary school is trying 
to insist on the qualifications for 
admission being as closely followed as 
possible in the ‘absence of reliable 
evidence of age. 











‘outh Work in Mauritius 





By JOHN J. BRADLEY, 
Youth Organiser, Mauritius Education Service 


YING six hundred miles east of 
[_ Macaztscar is this Mauritius, a 
little fragment of eighteenth cen- 
tury France far out in the Indian 
Ocean. It has been described as a 
miniature France, a miniature England 
and a miniature India. But after almost 
140 years of British rule this ** miniature 
England ” is only represented by a few 
hundred Britons among the island’s 
population of 400,000. Although French 
and English are both official languages, 
you hear little of the latter tongue 
spoken. Everyone speaks a French 
patois. Among the old aristocracy 
there is a French culture, and the 
Indians who form more than half of 
the island’s population do a great deal 
of the manual work required on the 
island’s great sugar plantations. 

From 1932 to 1936 there existed in 
Mauritius one type of youth organisa- 
tion only, the Boy Scouts. Some 
hundred boys were drawn from the 
white population, and it was not until 
1938 that representations were made to 
the Imperial Headquarters to start 
groups of scouts for other communities 
such as Hindus, Moslems and Chinese. 

During the past two or three years 
we have been able to start off some 
thirty boys’ clubs and ten girls’ clubs. 
And there is every sign of them taking 
root but progress will be slow and pre- 
carious until the idea of voluntary 
service spreads and the parents realise 
the value of the work. 

Some 3,000 boys and about 700 girls 
are members of some type of youth 
organisation in Mauritius. 

Until a short time ago little attempt 
had been made between the different 
communities to mix—all remained 
closed-up in their watertight compart- 


ments. This difficult barrier is 
gradually being broken down through 
the mixing of the younger generations 
who are attending our camps, training 
courses, youth clubs, competitive sports 
and competitions. But there is still a 
strong tendency amongst the scouts’ 
groups to remain quite isolated in their 
respective religion or sect. The white 
scouts never meet or mix with the 
coloured ones. Our boys’ clubs are 
mostly open ones ; meaning that any 
lad may join whether he be a Creole, 
Muslim, Chinese or Hindu. In theory 
this sounds all right, but in practice it 
does not always work. Especially those 
organisations whose membership is in 
a majority Church of England or 
Catholic. There is always that question 
of the spiritual background which 
cannot be put over to a crowd of lads 
who represent half a dozen different 
creeds, or at least not by a priest. 
But with the Chinese and the youth of 
the different Indian creeds the open 
clubs scem to be doing better. It would 
seem that the Indian races in particular 
are much more tolerant of another’s 
creed than we Christians are. 

I recently produced a one-act play 
with a group of men students at the 
teachers’ Training College who had 
been attending my public speaking and 
drama class for some previous months. 
I gave them a selection of six one-act 
plays from which to make their choice. 
A play called ** The Fortieth Man” (a 
festival play of 1937) was the one they 
selected. 

The theme of the play is taken from 
a true story of the forty Christian 
martyrs who were frozen to death on 
the river Tiber in Rome by the order 
of the Emperor Licinius in a.p. 320. 





The choice of the play and the fine 
depth of feeling shown by the actors 
on its presentation in public was 
extremely interesting to note, as less 
than half the students taking part were 
of the Christian religion. Many of the 
different castes of the Indian races seem 
to be quite ready to offer homage to 
any other religion and have a great 
respect of it. For instance, literally 
hundreds of Indians, especially young 
men, attend midnight mass on Christ- 
mias Eve in the Catholic cathedral. 

They do not feel that by doing so 
they are tacitly admitting the superiority 
of the foreign tradition or showing 
infidelity towards their own. Some will 
bow as naturally before the crucifix as 
they would at the feet of Buddha, 
whereas our own people, accustomed 
to the sectarian exclusiveness of Europe, 
usually feel that by offering reverence 
in a church with the tenets of which 
they disagree they are condoning its 
errors. 

During four months’ of each 
winter—July to October—we have 
groups of young students from the 
Teachers’ Training College, Beau 
Bassin, who come down to our per- 
manent camp site at Canonniers’ Point 
to be trained in every aspect of camp 
organisation, although we quite often 
have great difficulty in getting the 
parents’ permission as so many of these 
lads of 21 or 22 years of age have never 
left their parents for a single night. 


Many live within a ten miles radius of 


the sea and see it every day of their 
lives, but they have never been bathing 
and it is for this reason that so few 
Mauritians can swim. 

So you can naturally conclude that 
the average young Mauritian knows 
nothing much of the joys of camping, 
with, of course, the exception of the 
scouts and guides. We had to be 
extremely careful in starting off our 
first camps not to make them too tough, 
‘““A spot of sugar round the pill’, as 
one might say. Tough camping is all 
very well for the scouts and guides who 
have made camping a fine art all the 





world over. One of our first camps 
was nearly ruined by an over zealous 
scout who was acting as leader of the 
boys’ club. He had _ unfortunately 
invited a doctor to come down and give 
a talk on “* Hygiene” the very day we 
set-up camp. 

Everybody was tired before he started 
talking, and his lecture lasted two solid 
hours, one and half hours of which were 
devoted entirely to the variety of camp 
latrines, how to dig them, height and 
width, etc. Well, we had all had 
enough of him and his latrines by the 
time he had finished, especially as half 
the camp had spent the whole morning 
in trying to hack through almost solid 
rock to acquire the necessary depth for 
our latrine. 

Here in Mauritius, an island of 
volcanic origin, one rarely strikes the 
happy medium. It is either solid rock 
or sand by the coast. Later on, the 
same doctor visited the said latrine and 
suggested it might be dug two feet 
deeper. 

The first youth 
course to be run 


training 
in Mauritius was 
organised in the town of Mahebourg. 
We know that a town is not an ideal 
place in which to organise a training 
course but it was the only place available 


leaders’ 


at that time. Our week’s training 
course was a great success and the 
forty young trainees gathered there 
spent a very useful week together. But 
this was our first year’s training course, 
indeed it was the first time that a youth 
training had been organised in this 
“Pearl of the Indian Ocean’. Last 
year we had a wonderful site at our 
disposal for these training courses and 
camps : Pointe aux Canonniers, with its 
incredibly green palm strewn swards, its 
golden beaches running down to the 
lovely sapphire lagoons, and backed by 
a range of magnificently blue moun- 
tains. 

So last August we were able to run 
two separate wecks residential Training 
courses in youth leadership there. 
And for the two weeks we had some 
98 young men drawn from all the four 














corners of the island and well repre- 
sented by all communities and de- 
nominations—Chinese, Muslims, Hin- 
dus, and Creoles, who are mostly 
Catholics or Church of England. On 
arrival at each course, each participant 
was given a white cardboard disk with 
the coloured ribbon of the group into 
which it had been arrangec he should 
be placed. The name of his organisa- 
tion, school or village council was 
written on the disk. Five chairmen had 
been selected representing the five 
communities, and care had also been 
taken in order to ensure that the group 
of young men under his charge were 
well mixed. As these groujs ate, slept 
and worked together for the week they 
soon became well acquainted and the 
spirit of good comradeship was preva- 
lent throughout the whole camp. 

This dividing up into groups had 
another great value. After each lecture 
the different groups got together in a 
huddle, each in a different part of the 
room with their respective chairman. 
They had three minutes to discuss the 
lecture and prepare questions to put to 
the speaker. After the break they 
resumed their former places and each 
group in its turn was invited to put over 
its questions. This method of dividing 
up into groups a large party encourages 
questions from the individual, gives 
him confidence and trains him to 
express his thought clearly and intelli- 
gently. 

It was extremely gratifying to find 
that 99 per cent. of the young men 
attending the courses came because 
they were really interested and not for 
the opportunity of spending a week at 
Pointe aux Canonniers. 

Of course we had our problems. The 
girl guides had chosen to camp within 
a stone’s throw of our site. A line of 
flags divided their camp from ours. 
And of course their camp had to be 
made out of bounds. However, as we 
kept our young campers well occupied 


during their evenings, with programmes 
of stunt-speeches, brains trusts, quizzes 
and sing-songs, there was never any 
question of their wanting to explore the 
forbidden area. 

One of the most useful sessions in 
each week’s course turned out to be the 
discussion groups. Each was given a 
tent and they were visited in turn by 
groups of young campers, ten in 
number, who were allowed fifteen 
minutes with each tutor before moving 
on to the next. The campers were 
permitted to fire questions on any 
subject at the tutor. 

Mr. Alec Lovelace, the Civil Com- 
missioner for the South, said he was 
very keen to further the work of the 
youth clubs in his area. But he said 
that unfortunately there were few young 
men in his area who were capable of 
helping in the formation of youth 
organisations, and he suggested that it 
might be possible for the Education 
Department to send on one or two 
young men with certain experience to 
live in the area for a few months, giving 
training and advice to those in the 
villages who were willing to start clubs. 

Many of the young men who have 
attended the training courses were 
members of the Mauritius Youth 
Council which has been recently set up 
under the auspices of the Youth Ad- 
visory Committee. Leaders, or their 
representatives, from the majority of 
the youth organisations of the island 
get together once a month to discuss 
their problems. Although the meetings 
we have held so far have been useful, 
there has been little discussing and 
practically no problems have been 
brought forward. This is mainly due to 
shyness, the majority of the council’s 
representatives being strangers to each 
other. After these two weeks training 
courses, however, throughout which a 
grand spirit of comradeship was so 
evident, we feel confident about the 
future of the Mauritius Youth Council. 











Teacher Training and the Community 





By C. J. D. HOOPER, C.M.S. 


Training School, Kahuhia, Kenya 


to place on record my belief in the 

value of the small church institution 
in the training of teachers. In this 
statement I wish to refer particularly 
to Kahuhia Normal School. This is a 
T3 grade training centre*, and has an 
intake of 25 students a year for a two- 
year course. It used to serve both the 
Coast and the Central Province but 
with the opening of other centres, it 
now serves the Kikuyu Reserve. It has 
a staff of two Europeans and two 
Africans. 

In thinking of this school and its 
contribution to the education of this 
country, I shall emphasise especially 
its relation to the African community 
in which it is placed, and to the larger 
community to which the students go 
out later. Though some reference may 
te made to contacts with teachers 
trained in other centres, I am _ not 
competent to assess the relative merits 
of our trainees and those from other 
centres. It is then the intrinsic values 
of a church training centre that I would 
like to stress. 


I is the intention of this memorandum 


The Teacher and the Community 

Any teacher, and particularly a head- 
master, holds a position of responsi- 
bility and of leadership within his local 
community perhaps greater than any 
other individual. Teachers are mem- 
bers of Fort Hall district council, the 
church councils, treasurers and secre- 
taries of school committees and co- 
operative societies, and leaders of clubs 
and youth societies. More than any 
other leaders, they are always in touch 
with their own neighbourhood. To my 


mind too much is expected of them. 
There is no doubt that these duties are 
expected of them by the local com- 
munity, and the latter are dissatisfied 
with a teacher who does not attempt to 
carry them out. Even within their school 
programme the good and conscientious 
teacher’s influence is immeasurable, as 
he gets the children to put into practice 
at home the things they have learnt at 
school. 

The attitude often held these days 
that anybody, whatever his character, 
who can stand and teach in front of a 
class is better than nobody, will be 
disastrous to the advance of an education 
that is to help this country to a position 
of controlling its own future. 

This may seem to over-emphasise 
those duties of a teacher outside his 
professional work, but it is the profession 
of teaching that needs emphasising 
today. To my mind that draws in all 
those relationships that are a necessary 
part of a teacher’s equipment for whole 
education. The relationship of teacher 
and child, teacher and parent, teacher 
and the youth who have left school, 
teacher and the school elder, etc., are a 
vital part of the impact of whole educa- 
tion on the life of the people. Where 
we fail today is not so much in the 
school (though we are not as good as 
we should be there), but in the results of 
our education on the life of the people 
in their villages. 

This standard requires two things of 
the training centre: (a) character 
training; (b) the building up of a 
relationship with the community. 

(a) Character of teachers. The quality 
of a teacher’s character is therefore of 


*A T.3 teacher takes a two-year training course after passing the Kenya African 
Preliminary examination, which is held at the end of the intermediate school, that is, 


after eight years of education. 
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paramount importance. Teachers must 
be men too who have a definite ideal 
of what they are working to, and a 
faith that will work out that ideal. They 
have to be ready to stand against 
opposition and to face often unfair 
criticism. Yet they must be critical of 
themselves. 

(6) Relationship with the community. 
They must be ready to accept the 
responsibilities this imposes on time and 
strength. They must have a wide view 
of their class-room work and activities, 
and see them in relation to the whole 
life of the child and the people. This 
must be experienced, or at least seen in 
action, as part of the life of the training 
centre. As far as is possible they should 
take part in some practical form of 
community service so that the com- 
munity relationship is something real 
to them. 


Attainment of these ends 

(a) Character. In the eight years’ 
experience I have had of this place, | 
have watched lads come in with few or 
no ideals, with often little or no faith 
in anything. I have watched a change 
take place in some of them that has 
altered them fundamentally. As one 
lad himself remarked (a particularly 
lost type because of a bad home back- 
ground and because he thought he was 
a marked man, being a member of the 
Independent School Movement*) of his 
own accord in a students’ meeting, “| 
agree, there is something different about 
this school that I have not experienced 
before’. Others will have to testify as 
to the strength and hold this has on the 
lads when they go. 

But that there is a changing force at 
work is without doubt, and I believe it 
is stronger here, because that ‘ some- 
thing different’’ has been due to the 
predominant place given to Christianity 
in this place. It is first and foremost 


in the minds of the staff. It takes an 
important place on the timetable. It 
is put into practice in the school’s 
round. It is put into practice in the 
daily living of the school community. 
It is used freely for illustration in all 
subjects. It is the basis of all student- 
staff and student-student relationships. 
It is the measuring-stick of all our school 
traditions, and the source of discipline 
and disciplinary action. It is the test 
of quality. 

This particular emphasis, | believe, 
more than all else counts for those 
changes of character that we have 
witnessed here and has produced the 
best types of teacher, those who have 
had the best examination results and 
those who have showed up best in their 
schools after a period of years at work. 

I am not claiming that this is 
impossible in other than Church centres, 
but it seems to me that the very nature 
of the emphasis gives the Church centres 
an advantage over any other. 

(b) Relationships. Again from what 
I have seen of the church centre it has 
an advantage over others in giving 
students an experience, while they are 
in training, of the type of community 
to which they will go when they leave. 
The relations between the school and 
community here give many such oppor- 
tunities. There is a value in attending 
service on Sunday with the local con- 
gregation; in organising Sunday 
School work in Iccal churches in the 
neighbourhood ; in organising sports 
for children from schools in the neigh- 
bourhood ; in village evangelism ; in 
community service of one form and 
another. These are much easier in a 
school which has a link through the 
church with the local community. This 
school has such a link. 

The leaders of the church and school 
meet weekly together for prayer and 
discussion. There is an easy exchange 


* The Kikuyu Independent Schools Association and other similar bodies have been set 
up for the purpose of establishing and maintaining an intermediate and primary schoo! 
system without any obligations to any of the missionary societies working in the area. 
These bodies are inspired and managed by Africans, and are accepted by the Government 
as approved educational agencies ; their schools are admitted into the grant-aided system 





of ideas and a working out of plans 
and suggestions that affect the life of 
the school, and so influence the students. 


The size of the Centre 

I should like to interpose here one 
further factor that makes this character 
building and relationship much easier. 
That is the size of the centre. I have 
worked in large and small institutions 
in this country. With all the incon- 
venience of a changing staff and the 
additional expense of small centres, | 
would always choose the latter for 
teacher training. We have reached a 


stage in education where it must be 
followed up out of school ; where there 
is a danger of losing the individua! in 
the mass ; where, anyway to my mind, 
the development of character, spiritual 
strength and the way to think are more 
important than the amassing of facts. 


A small centre allows : 

(1) That close individual attention is 
given to each student. His or her 
own particular problems, whether 
academic, moral or spiritual, can 
be answered, can come under close 
scrutiny, so that the best can be 
brought out. 

(2) That every individual can be 
known and influenced by all the 
members of staff. He, the stu- 
dent, knows that the staff are his 
friends and he is theirs. This can 
be demonstrated in many big and 
little social occasions and by doing 
jobs of work together. The 
influence is then something direct 
and personal, not distant, official 
and by regulations. 

(3) That the school as a whole can 
go out to do some service, and 
so be linked as a body with the 
local community. 

(4) That its life is a united whole. 

(5) That the staff, being smaller, can 
work more easily on a common 
policy leading to a clear and 
definite aim (not, however, to 
create a common pattern). 





Academic and Professional Standards 


It would appear that I hardly con- 
sider these important. However I do 
realise that much of the teacher’s time 
has got to be with his children teaching 
them. I have found in our training 
here in the past year or two, that the 
greater the amount of practical work 
and practical experience given, the 
better the examination results and the 
better is the teacher equipped for what 
is expected of him when he leaves. 
The present student learns best by doing 
and teaching. The quaiiiy of teaching 
is improved by experience and seeing 
others teach. The standard of aca- 
demic work likewise. 


It is often said that a training centre 
needs specialists, and so it is best to 
have a large institution that can carry 
the cost and the numbers for specialists 
in different subjects. In my experience 
the loss in individual attention and in 
developing a community sense is not 
worth the specialisation. I do not 
believe that those who are trained to 
teach in the intermediate school require 
to be trained by specialists. By far the 
most valuable type of person is the man 
or woman who has had an all-round 
education and the necessary teaching 
qualifications and is ready to set out 
to make himself part of the community 
in which he lives and works. 


I know that teaching and lectures 
help, but I believe example, of the type 
given by the master craftsman to his 
apprentices, has more weight and effect 
than lectures on the type of student we 
have now for training. We have yet 
to see the results of this year’s examina- 
tion papers, but I feel fairly confident 
that our outside activities and practical 
work will not have in any way lowered 
the standard of professional skill or of 
intellectual ability. 

Where a teacher has the true desire 
to give all he has to his work, whether 
he is dull or clever at the academic level, 
the children progress more than when 
they are treated to the half-hearted 
efforts of the sophisticated. The com- 





munity, too, more readily accept him, 
and the school is a happy active place 
making its impact on the life of the 
people. 

Again, criticism from a staff that is 
really well-known and loved is of greater 
value than that from a specialist staff 
whom the students often look upon as 
the ** geography master ”’ than as a man 
who is out for the same ends as they 
are. Such criticism leads a student to 
be more ready to criticise himself in 
the years that lie ahead, and to bring 
his own work under review as he has 


experienced in his training centre, and 
has been demonstrated to him by the 
staff. 

I realise that I may have overstressed 
the values both of the church centre and 
the size of the centre. 1 do not wish it 
to appear that I think that no other 
type of centre turns out good men. 
That would be false. I have but tried 
to lay stress on what from my experience 
have proved the great blessings of a 
place like this, and why I should 
dislike to work in any other type of 
institution. 








Literacy Campaigns in the Sudan 








By W. M. FARQUHARSON LANG, Assistant Director of Education 
(A talk broadcast from Radio Omdurman} 


AST night I visited a literacy circle 
in Omdurman and met about 200 


L 


read and write, and who had been 
instructed by over a hundred volunteer 


teachers. This was a special show, the 
climax of a campaign which had been 
going on for over two months, and 
these pupils, if one can apply such a 
juvenile term to a group of persons 
including men of 40 to 50 years of age, 
had come together from six centres 
where for five evenings every week for 
eight weeks they had met in schools, 
clubs and private houses, in order to 
learn the rudiments of literacy. Most 
of them had reached a stage where they 
could read, slowly but quite accurately, 
a simple Arabic book. They could 
write in a somewhat laborious manner, 
but their handwriting, I am_ afraid, 
conformed to no accepted rule of 
calligraphy. But they could read and 
they could write, and with more practice 
there is no reason why these men should 
not achieve a standard of literacy 
necessary for everyday requirements. 


men and boys who had learnt to- 
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What is so essential is that they should 
not forget what they have learnt during 
the last eight weeks, and I don’t think 
they will because they are keen and 
rather proud that they have reached 
such a standard in such a short time. 
Similar campaigns have been going 
on in other parts of the country. I 
went to Berber (Northern Province) a 
short time ago and attended a literacy 
night of the same kind where over a 
hundred and fifty men, who had 
reached a similar standard of literacy, 
had gathered together from smaller 
centres, or halagas as we call them, in 
the town and the rural area. The same 
sort of thing has taken place at Nahud 
(Kordofan) and Abu Guta (Blue Nile 
Province) and earlier in the year we had 
a campaign at Malakal (Upper Nile 
Province). We had hoped to have a 
concentrated effort in the Hamid el Nil 
block of the Gezira but the cerebro- 
spinal meningitis regulations prevented 
us from doing so. Khartoum runs a 
sort of non-stop literacy campaign 
which achieves very good results. 








We have had literacy campaigns in 
all sorts of places and with all sorts of 
people—on a limited scale we have had 
very successful campaigns with units of 
the Sudan Defence Force, the Police 
in El Obeid are very keen on literacy, 
and last year a group of women in the 
Gezira were introduced to the be- 
ginnings of reading and writing. One 
of the best campaigns we had was in a 
prison, but perhaps success was due to 
the fact that both teachers and taught 
had little opportunity of absenting 
themselves from classes. 

If they are to be run successfully, 
these campaigns require a lot of pre- 
paration and I would like to tell you 
what happens. First of all, the literacy 
officer—and there is now a literacy 
officer for each of the northern pro- 
vinces—with his assistant goes to the 
town or area chosen for the campaign. 
He calls on the influential people, the 
District Commissioner, the Omda, the 
Kadi, the executive officer, the head- 
master, and so on, in order to get their 
support. The town is plastered with 


posters inviting pupils to learn, and also 
(and this is sometimes the snag), asking 
literate volunteers to come forward as 


teachers. An office in some central 
position in the market is set up where 
pupils are enrolled and volunteers give 
their names as teachers. When the 
literacy officer has got his lists, he divides 
them up into groups and each pupil and 
volunteer are then told to go to a certain 
place at a certain time to begin their 
course. The literacy officer has mean- 
time arranged for the places at which 
the classes to meet. They may 
meet in the yard of somebody’s house, 
or at the elementary school or at a club. 
All this, if it is to be successful, requires 
a lot of propaganda to arouse local 
interest, and a good literacy officer 
must not be afraid of publicity and of 
making his presence felt. He should 
call out the town band—if such exists 

he should marshall the boy scouts to 
parade the streets or organise a football 
match to raise funds for the campaign. 
Its success depends upon the support 


are 


and enthusiasm of the people in the 
locality. 

The preliminary arrangements take 
about a fortnight. Then the work 
starts in the classes. 

In the Sudan we have adopted a 
method of literacy instruction called 
““each one teach one.” It is a method 
devised—or invented—by an American 
called Dr. Laubach, and it depends 
upon one literate instructor teaching 
one illiterate. The method is simple 
and fairly cut and dried. The teacher 
and his pupil work from books and 
from literacy cards which have been 
cirefully prepared. Here, of course, 
the books and cards are adapted for 
Arabic use, and the content is based on 
local experience. Before the course 
begins in the classes, the instructors are 
taught by the literacy officer how to 
practise the methods. But to gain 
success, there is more to it than mere 
instruction. Each instructor has a pupil 
and it may be that the instructor is a 
schoolboy and the pupil a married man 
with a large family. The relationship 
may at first be difficult, but provided the 
instructor shows no signs of superiority 
and exercises patience, a friendship 
between teacher and taught will be 
established which is the essence of 
success. The instructor sits on the 
mat with the pupil, he must encourage 
him, be patient with his errors and 
never show the least bit of boredom. 
The method works surprisingly well. 
So much so, in fact, that I heard of one 
case recently where the instructor, a 
schoolboy, had been so successful with 
his pupil, a merchant, that he had not 
only made the merchant literate, but 
had at the same time persuaded the 
merchant to pay his school fees. 

This course—the preliminary stage- 
goes on for about two months. During 
this time two books are studied : Mifta 
el Maarifa, and then El Bab el Maarifa 
(The Key and the Door to Knowledge). 
At the end of the course, the pupil can 
read this sort of thing and then he is 
given a certificate, slow but fairly sure. 

But he has a long way to go yet before 





he gains fluency. So it is most im- 
portant that he should go on to the 
second stage or the follow-up stage as 
we call it. Here the “each one 
teach one” principle stops and the 
pupils are now formed into groups of 
10 to 15 members being taught by a 
teacher—perhaps a local sub-grade or 
elementary master. They read pro- 
gressively more difficult books which 
have been carefully prepared to follow 
the Miftah and the Bab (the Key and 
the Door). To be really successful, 
the “ follow up” campaign should go 
on for two or three months. At the 
end, the pupil should have overcome the 
mechanical difficulties of reading. He 
should now be able to read for meaning 
and interest, and can make real use of 
his literacy. 

I have been telling you what we 
expect to happen when a good literacy 
campaign is conducted. But it does not 
always happen like that, by any means. 
When we start a campaign we always 
find that there are plenty of people 
anxious to learn. As a rule sufficient 
to act as 


volunteers come forward 
teachers, but they are inclined to lose 
interest—they have other obligations, 
the local cinema offers strong counter- 
attractions, and very often we have to 
resort to the extension of the principle 
of ‘‘ each one teach one,” by allowing 


each one to teach two or three. We 
have to give way on this, otherwise 
some pupils who have made a good 
start would have to leave the class. 
Other snags are lack of local support. 
We expect help from the councils, and 
some are most helpful. The classes need 
light, they want mats to sit on, and if 
the literacy officer is to get around the 
classes, which may be several miles 
apart, he wants some transport. It is 
not an expensive thing to run a literacy 
campaign, but it does need encourage- 
ment and assistance and a little money. 

The preparation of books for literacy 


work is a scientific business. Children’s 
text books are not suitable in content 
for adults, and cannot profitably be 
used ; so we have, working with the 
Publications Bureau of the Ministry of 
Education, a small team of men whose 
job it is to prepare books for the 
different stages of adult literacy. They 
work within a limited but expanding 
vocabulary, but within that vocabulary 
they have to produce books and 
pamphlets on topics of interest to 
adults. At present we have about eight 
books to follow the Bab and _ the 
Mifiah and a number of reading 
leaflets, but we need far more. We are 
starting a column in the Gezira news- 
paper worded in a limited vocabulary, 
and designed for new literates, and 
perhaps some day we might publish a 
‘** Literates Weekly.” The illustration 
of these books is also important, and in 
this we got a lot of assistance from the 
illustrators of the Publications Bureau 
who do all our publication work for us. 

It is hardly necessary to answer the 
question—What does all this lead to? 
Literacy as such has been regarded as 
a blessing from time immemorial. The 
ordinary literate in the Sudan, the man 
who has been taught through a literacy 
campaign, finds a good deal of amuse- 
ment and profitable occupation of 
leisure in being able to read ; and it is 
an essential process in democracy to be 
able to read different points of view 
and to form one’s own opinions. 

But we have a very long way to go 
in the Sudan before effective results 
can be achieved. The small team of 
six literacy workers with their assistants 
can only begin to touch the fringe of 
the problem. But literacy has a snow- 
ball effect ; and if each one who has 
been taught teaches another, progress 
will be made. The literacy officers 
want literate volunteers to help them, 
and I hope many will come forward to 
start the snowball rolling. 











Notes 





Mass Education—New Guinea 


We read in the Papua Community 
Development Review of three projects 
of agricultural extension work in New 
Guinea. The first is in the valley of the 
lower Gogol river and on the Amele 
plateau which bounds the valley. The 
climate is moist and humid, with the 
heaviest rainfalls from December to 
May. The people concerned are 
ethnologically Papuan, non-Melanesian, 
and the project includes about 25 
communities in a single language group. 
Very little anthropological research has 
been done in the area. 

Apart from village schools main- 
tained by the Lutheran mission, which 
has its headquarters at Madang, and the 
work of extension officers of the 
department of agriculture, the people 
have had little access to educational 
facilities. The mission has a_ sub- 
station at Amele, and has given the 
people every assistance in their endea- 
vours to develop the area. 

The main impetus at Amele has come 
from a Paramount /uluai (head-man), 
Gulu, who is well regarded by both 
Mission and Government. Gulu’s 
contact with Europeans dates back to 
the time of the German Administration, 
and he has for over twenty years been 
imbued with the idea of economic and 
social development. For some years he 
has been placing his own sons and other 
selected youths from his own com- 
munity with the Lutheran mission for 
advanced training in mechanical skills 
and clerical work. He realised that 
development would take place only to 
the extent of the number of trained 
people to lead and manage the enter- 
prises. 

Rice cultivation is firmly established 
in the area and whilst hand preparation 
with wooden pestle and mortar is stil] 
the practice in some areas, a request 
for a power mill was met by the cd part- 


ment of agriculture. The millis situated 
at Amele, which is the principal centre 
of the project, and started operation in 
January, 1951. 

The people suggested that they should 
pay for the milling unit by a general 
subscription, and were advised by the 
department of agriculture that a fund 
should be established to ensure the 
ultimate purchase of the mill for them- 
selves. Regular subscriptions are col- 
lected and lodged in a trust suspense 
account. Purchases of further equip- 
ment and seed are made by the district 
commissioner on the technical advice 
of the district agricultural officer. 
The work of the Lutheran mission in 
the area has resulted in an adequate 
number of literates to cope with the 
clerical work involved in records of 
‘ubscriptions and rice deliveries at the 
mill. 

In 1949, the area under rice cultiva- 
tion was estimated at 50 acres. For the 
year 1951 it has expanded to 150 acres, 
and the Department has assigned a 
full-time extension officer to the project. 
A line of donkeys will be maintained at 
Amele to assist with the harvest and the 
mill. Buildings to house the mill, 
storage huts and residences have been 
constructed by the people on a voluntary 
basis. 

In addition to rice cultivation, ground- 
nut seed has been widely distributed 
and received with enthusiasm. The 
crop is already beginning to play a part 
in the local economy, and purchases of 
from one to three hundredweights have 
recently been made from certain com- 
munities. Even more important is the 
acceptance by the people of groundnuts 
as a basic foodstuff. Vegetables are 
under cultivation with a view to sale in 
Madang, whilst seed or planting material 
of pigeon pea, sorghum and improved 
types of maize and sweet potato have 
been distributed. The two former crops 








have been successfully cultivated, 
although as yet they do not figure in the 
local economy. 


There is considerable interest in 
coffee and cacao cultivation. Cacao 
trees resulting from odd plantings in the 
past have made excellent growth and 
are now bearing well. There are several 
small plantations of coffee in the area, 
seed having been obtained from old 
established trees at Bogadjim. It is 
hoped that suitable natives can be 
selected for training in cacao froduction 
at agricultural stations throughout the 
Territory. 


The second project involves about 
three thousand natives of Melanesian 
origin of the villages of Dagua, 
Maguel and Wokinara and _ several 
small associated hamlets. The area 
lies along the coast to the west of 
Wewak. Dagua, Maguel and several 
smaller hamlets are located in a small, 
roughly triangular inlet of the narrow 
coastal plain; Wokinara lies several 
hours walk to the south at an altitude 
of 1,600 feet. The communities con- 


cerned are only a section of a much 
larger language group. The area has a 
rather pleasant and equable marine 
climate with rainfall slightly in excess 


of 100 inches per year. There is no 


marked dry season. 

At Dagua the principal figure is 
Simogun, who had many years as a 
member of the New Guinea police 
force, and retired as a sergeant-major 
with a high reputation. During the 
war he was awarded the M.B.E. for 
service. He and his brother, the 
luluai of Wokinara, are men of 
influence in their areas. His relations 
with the local mission are good, 
although no close liaison exists. Simo- 
gun preaches all kinds of advancement 
to his people, and has greatly improved 
agriculture, housing and hygiene in the 
area. He has visited Australia, where 
the complexity of industrial enterprise 
had a profound influence on him. 

Several unsuccessful attempts at pro- 
ducing coffee and cacao preceded an 


appeal to the department of agriculture 
for assistance, and now the agricultural 
officer at Wewak visits the area periodi- 
cally to give advice. There is no 
suggestion of, or desire for, permanent 
direction. 

About £1,500 has been contributed 
by subscription as a fund for the 
purchase of agricultural machinery, 
tools and processing equipment. This 
fund is administered as a Common- 
wealth savings bank account by three 
trustees, a native president, a secretary 
(who has clerical skill) and the extension 
officer at Wewak. The rural progress 
society is being used as the model for 
the economic organisation. 

Cultivation of rice and groundnuts is 
now well established, and sales of the 
latter have been made to the Adminis- 
tration at Wewak. European and 
native vegetables are grown and, with 
the assistance of the district com- 
missioner, Simogun has organised the 
marketing of these in Wewak. The 
people own their own trucks and 
maintain a constant supply of vege- 
tables to the town. 


Pigs and poultry are being raised 
under controlled management condi- 
tions. Associated with the movement 
for economic progress is a genuine 
desire for better living conditicns 
generally. Villages are laid out neatly 
with orderly lines of houses, well-kept 
lawns and tree-groves. Each house has 
its own detached kitchen and lIatrine. 
A clinic, staffed by locally trained 
personnel, is being established with the 
assistance of the department of public 
health. 


The third project, at Ramu, is of 
special interest as no central figure has 
emerged as in most other places, 
although there have been attempts at 
leadership. It would appear to be 
developing along the lines of individual 
enterprise. The project was, at first, 
ill-defined as regards organisation ; but 
extension officers posted at Aitape have 
been in continuous contact with the 
people, who are showing an active 
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interest in new crops and new tech- 
niques, particularly in commercial pro- 
duction. 

A mission in the area has _ been 
instrumental in disseminating agri- 
cultural information, and because of its 
strong religious influence is of the 
utmost value. Close liaison between 
the extension officer and the mission 
has proved to be mutually beneficial. 

Some three thousand Melanesian 
people in villages around the island 
shore of Sissano lagoon and on the 
inland road leading from there to 
Aitape, are involved. The country is 
flat and low-lying ; it is covered with 
rain-forest and has swampy stretches 
alternating with slightly higher areas of 
arable, alluvial clay loam, being similar 
to the Purari delta country. Rice 
thrives and is now well established. 
A hand huller has been in operation at 
one village, Ramu, for nearly two years 
and several small consignments of rice 
have been sold to the administration at 
Aitape. Groundnuts and sorghum are 
also under cultivation, and European 


and native vegetables are produced for 
sale in Aitape. 

The natives 
keeping poultry, particularly ducks, and 


are enthusiastic about 
bordering the shores of 
Sissano lagoon is suitable for the 
latter. Hundreds are to be seen on the 
shore and in the shallows in the vicinity 
of villages. 

Fishing and fish processing are 
important industries at Sissano lagoon, 
and it is intended to encourage these 
within the framework of the project. 
The country around the head of the 
lagoon is ideally suited to irrigated rice 
production, and the Ramu people, on 
their own initiative, have made tentative 
efforts at stream control and check-bank 
construction. This work will be chan- 
nelled into the proper production 
technique with the guidance of the 
Extension staff. 


the land 


Making a School Timetable 
Mr. G. A. Porteous, headmaster of 


the Government Boys’ Secondary 


School at Zanzibar, sends us this note 
on his method of constructing his 
term’s timetable. We reproduce in this 
issue a photograph of his board. 

The following method of constructing 
a school timetable may be found useful 
to heads of secondary schools and 
colleges. 

A well arranged timetable which 
satisfies all the necessary requirements, 
such as leaving laboratories free for 
preparations, spreading the English 
periods evenly throughout the week, and 
at the same time ensuring that marking 
periods for any individual teacher do 
not fall together on one or two days, is 
no easy matter to produce, if one’s only 
aid is a pencil and paper. 

This system, which has been used 
successfully for some years in Zanzibar, 
depends upon the use of a large board 
about 6 ft. by 4 ft., on which small 
cardboard labels are suspended from 
1 in. nails. The labels, which are 
about 14 in. square, are made of 
stiff white card, and are punched to 
hang easily on the nails. They are 
divided into two spaces, the lower space 
being coloured to represent the teacher, 
each teacher having a different colour, 
and a white space above in which is 
printed the subject, e.g. ENG for 
English. 

Once the board is prepared it is a 
simple matter to obtain a number of 
suitable labels ready punched from a 
local printer, and to have sets of them 
painted in bright colours in the art 
room. Each teacher is allotted a 
different colour or shade and from the 
block allocation of periods, the various 
subjects are entered on each set of labels. 
From there on, the construction of the 
timetable is merely a matter of hanging 
the labels on the board in such a manner 
as to observe all the necessary condi- 
tions. Balancing the timetable, ie., 
ensuring that no teacher is allotted two 
classes in the same period, is quite easy, 
as, by looking up and down the board 
it can easily be seen if any colour appears 
twice in the same column, when one 
label can be exchanged with another of 








a different colour in the same row. 
There is no possibility of forgetting 
anything as by this time all the labels 
are on the board. 


When the timetable is balanced to 
the satisfaction of the head, the staff 
can be called in for any adjustments 
which they may desire. Since the 
board is large, all can see it easily, and 
because of the colours they can under- 
stand it readily. It is quite surprising 
how, by discussion and _ alteration, 
while maintaining the essential con- 
ditions and balance of the timetable, 
they can obtain their marking periods 
at times convenient to themselves. 


This system would be of great value 
to heads who may have to compose a 
new timetable three or even four times 
a year, for there must be many Colonial 
schools which have this problem. The 
alteration of a teacher’s subjects does 
not necessarily mean preparing a new 
label ; a piece of paper can be stuck 
over the old subject and the label 
re-written. 

The method entirely disposes of that 
horror of the headmaster—having a 
teacher walk in on the first morning, 
blandly telling him he has two lessons 
at the same time, and asking him what 
he proposes to do about it. The 
preparation of individual and class 
timetables is made easy, since by virtue 
of its size, the master timetable can be 
copied appropriately by teachers and 
form captains in quick time, thereby 
saving the school clerk much _ un- 
necessary labour. Lastly, the head him- 
self, and anyone else for that matter, 
can see at a glance the location of any 
teacher at any time. 

No timetable is ever perfect at the 
beginning of term, but if the staff know 
that any suggestions which they may 
care to make for its improvement will 
mean only the moving of a few labels 
on a board, instead of mutilation of a 
masterpiece of calligraphy, they will not 
hesitate to come forward. But perhaps 
the greatest advantage of this type of 
timetable will be seen in the future. 
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When the General Certificate of Edu- 
cation makes its impact on the Colonial 
schools and groups of pupils start 
opting for special subjects, the classes 
themselves will have to be split into 
** sets’ and some fluid method of time- 
table construction, such as the one 
described, will probably be the only 
safeguard against endless worry. 


Technical Education in Uganda 

We reproduce some extracts from a 
new release issued by the Uganda 
Government in April, 1952, which gives 
particulars of the territory’s plans for 
expanding technical education. 

Elementary technical education will 
be developed in Government junior 
technical schools and mission techni- 
cal centres. The former will provide 
three-year training courses for pupils 
recruited from Primary VI, and will 
include workshop training, extra-mural 
work in building, practical work in 
engineering, electrical, welding and 
automobile fitting, and a certain amount 
of general education; the latter will 
produce the village craftsmen so essen- 
tial to any community development, but 
this does not preclude their possible 
development to the same standard as 
the other junior secondary technical 
schools. The junior secondary tech- 
nical schools at Lira, Soroti, Fort 
Portal and Mbale will be expanded in 
1953 to take 250 pupils each. 

New buildings for the present 
Kampala technical school will be 
built in 1953 on a site near Kampala 
at Kyembogo, with accommodation for 
500 pupils—350 day boys and 150 
boarders. This school will be advanced 
to full secondary status, with an en- 
larged syllabus, including : 

(1) Continuation of vocational trade 
training with emphasis on indus- 
trial production methods and 
close association with contract 
work. 

(2) Elementary technology, craft 
science, calculations and technical 
drawing to the Intermediate stage 
of City and Guilds examination. 
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(3) Courses for training instructors. 
(4) Preparation for entry to the Royal 
Technical College, Nairobi. 

A second full secondary technical 
school on the Kampala lines will be 
built next year at Jinja with accommo- 
dation for 300 day boys and 200 boarders. 
Each school may cost as much as 
£320,000. 

Additional financial assistance will be 
given to technical schools organised by 
the Christian missions, African Mus- 
lims and African local governments 
to enable them to expand their existing 
technical training centres and to start 
new ones. In order to qualify for aid, 
these centres will be required to con- 
form generally to the syllabus laid down 
for Government junior secondary 
technical schools. 

A three-year training course at a 
junior secondary technical school will 
not by itself produce fully competent 
technicians and craftsmen. Schooling 
must be followed by apprenticeship, 
when the schoolboy may develop his 
craftsmanship by dint of hard work and 
practical experience in the day-to-day 
routine of industry. In order to provide 
such opportunities for pupils who pass 
out successfully from the technical 
schools, a master-apprentice scheme is 
to be started this year, initially on an 
experimental basis, whereby selected 
pupils will for two years be apprenticed 
in groups, each under an apprentice 
master, to Government departments 
and large employers who have the 
facilities for apprenticeship training, 
and who have expressed their willingness 
to co-operate in the scheme. The whole 
period of training, i.e., three years at 
a junior secondary technical school 
and two years improvership in industry, 
is regarded as the nearest equivalent to 
normal apprenticeship possible under 
existing conditions. Apprentices under 
training will be paid wages commen- 
surate with their training, the rates being 
set out in their apprenticeship 


articles, 
and will be able either to attend evening 
classes and one or two half-day classes 
each week, or where this is not possible, 
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to undergo a yearly “* sandwich course ” 
of one or two months duration at the 


technical institute. These courses will 
enable them to continue the technical 
studies connected with their trades, and 
prepare them for such examinations as 
those of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, and local examinations equiva- 
lent to the standard of the National 
Certificate. These qualifications may 
also be those required for entrance to 
the Royal Technical College, Nairobi, 
thus providing an avenue of advance- 
ment for the craftsman. At the end of 
the two-year period in industry an 
apprentice should be capable of passing 
one of the higher grade tests at the 
trade testing centre which will be set 
up in Kampala this year. 

The main purpose of this centre is to 
define standards of work and to provide 
a yard-stick by which an artisan’s 
ability can be measured. Trade tests 
will be graduated and initially confined 
to wood workers, bricklayers and 
mechanics, but as the centre expands 
and qualified staff becomes available, 
trade tests in all the main industrial 
crafts will be provided in the order of 
their importance to industry and to 
development. Trade testing facilities 
will be available to all artisans, in- 
cluding those now in industry whose 
practical skill and experience compen- 
sate to a large extent for their lack of 
technical education. 

Some of the best junior secondary 
technical school pupils may continue 
their training not by entering industry 
but by staying for a further three years 
at the Kampala and Jinja_ schools. 
Those who do so will receive the 
equivalent of their articled training at 
those schools and should they wish they 
will be able to take a trade test during 
this period. They will be the main 
source from which will be drawn many 
of the additional instructors and super- 
visors that this technical education and 
development plan demands. The best 
of them may go to the new Royal 
Technical College, Nairobi, if they are 
prepared first to undergo a further short 
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but intensive period of post-secondary 
training, which will be provided at the 
new technical institute. 

The Royal Technical College has 
been financed by the East African 
territories and by a Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare grant from the 
Secretary of State, and is expected to 
open in 1953. It will be open to all 
races and will rank equally with 
Makerere College as an institute of 
higher education. Those who pass 
successfully through the college will be 
destined for positions of great responsi- 
bility in the general and industrial 
development of the Protectorate. The 
course of studies will vary in length 
between two and five years, and will 
prepare students for the examinations 
of the professional institutions of the 
United Kingdom, including the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, the 
Institutes of Civil, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers, and the Royal 
Society of Arts. 

Mention has been made of the new 
Technical Institute, which will be 
opened initially in the buildings of the 
new Kampala Technical School. It will 
hold evening, day-release and “ sand- 
wich ” courses for apprentices, and an 
intensive post-senior secondary course 
for advanced students preparing to 
undertake the entrance examination to 
the Royal Technical College. Its own 
building may not be ready until 1954, 
but the courses of instruction will not 
be delayed until then; they will start 
as soon as the new buildings of the 
Kampala Technical School are ready. 

It remains to make clear the place in 
this programme of expansion of the 
Government departmental training 
schools, that is to say, the Engineering 
School at Kampala, the Survey School 
at Entebbe, the Agricultural Schools at 
Serere and Bukalasa, the Forestry 
School at Nyabyeya, the Hygiene School 
at Mbale, and the Posts and Telegraph 
School at Nairobi. These schools 
expect to recruit largely from students 
leaving the top classes at the Kampala 
and Jinja senior secondary technical 
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schools. This will bring into the 
departmental schools students with a 
wider and more advanced technical 
background than has hitherto been 
possible, who may be expected to 


assume in due course positions of 
responsibility in Government service. 


A Unified Service in Northern Rhodesia 


The African Education Department 
in Northern Rhodesia is establishing a 
unified teaching service. We reprint the 
Government notice :— 

A unified teaching service is one to 
which all approved teachers, on what- 
ever grade, in aided or maintained 
schools, belong, irrespective of their 
employers, on the same terms and 
conditions of service according to their 
qualifications, subject to the same 
general rules for discipline and pro- 
fessional conduct and liability to 
transfer, registration, engagement and 
discharge. The conditions of the 
unified service will apply to all approved 
African teachers in aided and local 
education authority schools, whoever 
their employers may be. Teachers in 
Government employment and _ those 
already on recognised higher rates of 
pay who may wish to retain their present 
terms and conditions of service will, 
however, be permitted to do so, and 
will be seconded to the unified teaching 
service. The detailed conditions will 
be laid down by regulation, and 
acceptance of these conditions by 
both teachers and employers will be a 
condition precedent to the making of 
grants from public revenue to schools 
where the teachers are employed. 

The conditions of the unified service 
will be similar to but not identical with 
those of the African Civil Service. 
Government teachers as such will cease 
to be recruited. The unified service 
will be distinct from the Civil Service 
and its members (with the exceptions 
mentioned above) will not be Civil 
Servants. Government will be responsi- 
ble for meeting the salaries, cost-of- 
living allowances and pensions of 
teachers, but any other charges, e.g., 





uniform allowances (if desired), costs of 
transfer and leave will be met from funds 
provided by Native Authorities. It will 
therefore be necessary that Government 
schools should cease to be operated as 
such but should be controlled by an 
agency other than Government. To 
meet this need, Local Education 
Authorities will be established. 

A Central Teaching Service Com- 
mittee will be set up to advise Govern- 
ment on the management of the 
unified teaching service. The Director 
of African Education will act as the 
co-ordinating officer in the management 
of the service. 

The Committee will consist of: 
Chairman nominated by the Governor ; 
three representatives of school pro- 
prietors (nominated by the African 
Education Advisory Board); _ three 
representatives of teachers ; two other 
members representative of Africari 
educational interests (nominated by the 
Governor) ; two representatives of the 
Government (nominated by the Gover- 
' nor). A member of the headquarters 
staff of the African Education Depart- 
ment will be in attendance but will have 
no voting powers. A secretary will be 
appointed to the Committee by the 
Director of African Education. 

The Committee will advise Govern- 
ment on such matters as the terms and 
conditions of service for teachers ; the 
numbers of teachers required for the 
Territory, their training and allocation 
within the framework of the approved 
development plan of the Department ; 
on conduct standards among teachers 
and any other matters affecting the 
teaching service that may be referred 
to it. 

A provincial teaching service com- 
mittee will be established in each 
province. These committees will be 
sub-committees of the Provincial Edu- 
cation Authorities and will exercise 
local control over the posting of staff 
and other matters affecting the service. 
They will examine and make recom- 
mendations on all applications for entry 
to the unified service in the province, 
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and they will ensure efficient liaison in 
staff matters with other provinces. 

Local Education Authorities, when 
allocated new teachers by the pro- 
vincial teaching service committees, 
will allocate them to the various 
agencies managing the schools in their 
areas. The posting of teachers within 
the group of schools managed by each 
agency will then be the concern of the 
manager. Postings must, however, be 
reported to the Local Education 
Authority, which may refuse to pay a 
grant for a school where staff does not 
conform to the approved establishment. 
Teachers who might be unacceptable to 
particular agencies, e.g., on religious 
grounds, will not be forced upon that 
agency. 

The membership of the provincial 
teaching service committees will be as 
follows: A chairman nominated by 
the provincial commissioner; equal 
representation of proprietors of schools 
in the province and teachers (not more 
than four of each) ; two representatives 
of the local Native Authorities; a 
representative of the African Education 
Department. The secretary will be the 
secretary of the provincial Education 
Authority. 

The management of the aided 
schools of voluntary agencies will con- 
tinue to be exercised in accordance with 
specified regulations by managers nomi- 
nated by those agencies and approved 
by the Director of African Education on 
the advice of the Local Education 
Authority concerned. Managers will be 
advised and assisted by school councils. 
Teachers will be employed by managers 
of schools. 


Notes from the Sudan 
Several local government authorities 
in the Sudan are helping the literacy 


campaigns. The town councils of El 
Obeid and En Nahud each employ two 
literacy officers. At Umm Ruwaba 
there are seven literacy groups; one 
of them, run by the teachers of the local 
girls’ elementary school, is teaching 
literacy to 22 women. 





At the annual celebrations of the 
Institute of Education at Bakht er 
Ruda, the dramatic performances in- 
cluded Arabic versions of Othello and 
of Galsworthy’s Justice. 


In the Northern Province the desire 
for girls’ higher education is increasing. 
There were 121 candidates for entry to 
Omdurman Girls’ Training College and 
to two intermediate schools at the exam- 
ination held in February, 1952; a 
year earlier there were only 47. 


The legislature debated education 
policy in May, 1952. On the question 
of education in the Nuba mountains, 
the Minister of Education, Sayed Abdel 
Rahman Ali Taha, said that the 
Government regarded it as of the first 
importance that religious teaching 
should be given in school by the school 
and made an integral part of the 
curriculum. In schools attended by 
Muslims and Christians the Ministry 
unreservedly accepted freedom of 
choice, and regarded it as its duty to 
provide sound teaching for both creeds. 
In the Nuba mountains, where there 
were Christian, Muslim and pagan 
children attending school, all would 
attend religious instruction for four 
periods a week. Both Muslim and 
Christian teaching would be inspected 
and supervised by the Ministry. Pagan 
children in Government schools would 
normally be taught Islam, and in 
mission schools Christianity, unless the 
parents wished otherwise. 


The Minister had to reply to 
criticisms that there were too few 
secondary schools to provide for the 
bright children from the primary and 
intermediate schools who could well 
profit by secondary education. Accor- 
ding to the figures he gave, in 1952 so 
far, 1,612 boys had taken the entrance 
examination to the secondary schools, 
of whom 1,216 had passed. There was 
a total of 860 available places, and in 
addition to these ‘there would be a 
considerable number of places avail- 
able ” in three other named schools, so 
that three-quarters of the boys who 
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qualified would be able to go on to 
secondary education. 


Unesco News 

The Jamaica Government has asked 
Unesco to lend an expert to prepare a 
report on the work of the Jamaica 
Social Welfare Commission, which is 
the body which replaced Jamaica 
Welfare, Ltd. Unesco has already lent 
Jamaica the services of Miss Ella 
Griffin for literacy work. Miss Griffin 
spent two months in Jamaica in the 
autumn of 1951; and at the Govern- 
ment’s request, Unesco arranged for 
her to go to Jamaica again for six 
months in the summer of 1952. Unesco 
is to provide a member of staff for the 
seminar on adult education, which is 
being run by the extra-mural depart- 
ment of the University College this 
autumn. 

A Unesco fellowship has _ been 
awarded to Mr. F. R. J. Davies, officer 
for Islands education, New Zealand, 
Mr. Davies, who was for some years 
deputy director of education in Fiji, is 
education in New 
His 


responsible for 
Zealand’s Pacific dependencies. 
fellowship is for six months, and gives 
him an opportunity of studying educa- 


tion—especially fundamental educa- 
tion—in Indonesia, Ceylon, Africa, the 
Caribbean and the United States, 
Mr. Davies is spending 14 weeks in 
British tropical Africa, starting in the 
north-east and leaving the continent, 
after a clockwise tour, from Dakar on 
his way to Jamaica, where he will see 
the work of the Jamaica Social Welfare 
Commission. Mr. Davies will return 
home by way of the Navajo reserve in 
the United States and Hawaii. 

The Gold Coast has asked Unesco 
to provide a specialist to train journalists 
and others in the methods of producing 
reading material in African languages. 
Nigeria too has sought Unesco’s help ; 
Nigeria needs a linguist to help in 
reducing to manageable proportions 
the problem of the multiplicity of 
African languages in education. 

Unesco has awarded a six months 





scholarship to a _ forty-two-year-old 
Liberian teacher and farmer, Mr. 
John D. Maximore, for studying mass 
education and rural development in the 
Gold Coast. Mr. Maximore has been 
studying work going on in the Colony, 
Ashanti, Trans-Volta, and the Northern 
Territories. After leaving the Gold 
Coast, Mr. Maximore is to go for three 
months to Costa Rica, and on returning 
home he will help to organise funda- 
mental education in Liberia, where a 
Unesco mission is already at work. 
Music in Uganda Schools 

Mr. G. W. Kakoma, the first Muganda 
student to be awarded a scholarship to 
study music in England, has spent four 
years studying at Trinity College of 
Music, London. He has passed the 
written examination for the degree of 
B.Mus. at Durham University, and is 
now at work on the composition which 
is required to complete the degree 
course. On his return to Uganda, 


Mr. Kakoma is to take up the newly 
icreated post of school music organiser. 


News from Hanuabada 

You perhaps won’t remember Hanua- 
"bada: but we hope you remember 
Teading about the New Guinea news- 
paper Hari Dina. Well, Hanuabada is 
40 Hari Dina what Printing House 
Square is to The Times, or Moscow to 
Pravda. Our good friends in New 
Guinea have kindly sent us the 1951 
annual report of the Hanuabada social 
club. A record of ups and downs, of 
joys and sorrows; unfortunately we 
have space only for brief extracts : 

We have had five meetings during 
the year. The attendance could have 
been much better, otherwise very 
poor. There have been helpful 
discussions of such matters in relating 
to the development of the village life. 
Mr. R. Thomson attended one of the 
last year’s meetings and gave some 
encouraging and inspiration words. 
During the year there were 76 mem- 
bers on the roll, two have been passed 
away and some left us, so the member- 
ship stands at 67. Savings during the 





year amounted to £6 Is. Od. ; savings 
up to date is now £37 Is. Od. It is 
understood, the Librarian does not 
submit any report during the year at 
all. And Vagi Garia, acting secre- 
tary and treasurer of the club has 
been appointed to replace the previous 
Librarian. Present book-shelves are 
inadequate, and in the recent com- 
mittee meeting it was decided that 
additional shelves would be installed. 
The Children’s Christmas tree was 
held last December. The R.P.C. 
band was invited and was willingly 
released, which made the occasion 
more enjoyable for the attendants. 
The Secretary and three committee 
members were in the Rover moot 
assembly at Sydney, N.S.W. No 
social gathering was held during the 
year as our committee members and 
members were engaged on Scouting. 


Education in Singapore 

Mr. A. W. Frisby, Director of Educa- 
tion in Singapore, has just retired. 
We are indebted to the editor and 
publishers of The Straits Times for 
permission to reprint a leading article 
which it published in May under the 
heading Educational Progress :— 

This week-end, when Mr. A. W. 
Frisby, Singapore’s Director of Educa- 
tion and the man responsible for the 
Five-Year Plan to provide more places 
for education-hungry children of the 
Colony and to establish a scheme of 
education mainly in English with pro- 
vision for teaching in a chosen vernacu- 
lar as well, retires, is a suitable occasion 
for a quick look at the progress made 
under the Plan. The Frisby Plan, as it 
came to be called, came at a time when 
it became obvious that the Ten-Year 
Plan was not getting into its stride 
quickly enough to accommodate the 
thousands of children seeking schooling. 
It provided for 90 primary schools to 
be built at the rate of 18 a year, giving 
places for 90,000 new scholars, and it 
provides for main tuition to be given 
in English together with instruction each 
week in a chosen vernacular. 





Only snag that the Plan has yet 
encountered is the high cost and shortage 
of building materials. At one time it 
seemed that the Plan might break down 
entirely on this point, but later re- 
assuring official statements showed that 
the obstacles were not so formidable as 
at one time they appeared. Although 
the speed of implementing the Plan has 
slowed down, concrete results—results 
that thirty years ago would have been 
regarded as impossible—have been 
achieved. Boiled down to actual 
figures of new places provided in 
primary schools the Plan at the end of 
March this year had provided accom- 
modation for 35,000 new scholars. 
Not all of these were in the new schools ; 
grants were made to aided schools which 
wanted to share in this drive towards 
accomplishing the state when com- 
pulsory primary education was possible. 
All the eighteen supplementary schools 
of the 1950 stage are completed and 
taking pupils, seven of the eighteen 
planned for the 1951 stage are in use, 
the erection of six is in progress and 
tenders have been called for one more. 
Of the five regional schools (these were 
part of the Ten-Year Plan) four have 
been completed and others are under 
construction. These regional schools 
are not all giving the secondary educa- 
tion they are intended to give but are 
coming into use as secondary schools 
as pupils are ready for it; the rest of 
the space takes primary pupils. Grants 
to aided schools under the Plan were 
over $700,000 in 1951 and will be over 
$1,000,000 this year. 


Bricks and mortar are not the only 
essentials of a rapidly expanding educa- 
tion service. Teachers are needed. In 
July the first batch of fully-trained 
certificated teachers will be leaving the 
teachers training college, at which at 
present 1,600 are in training. Nine local 
teachers who went overseas for further 


specialised training are back and are 
used at Education headquarters plan- 
ning and organising in their special 
spheres. Two local teachers have 
become inspectors of schools. Pro~ 
duction of teachers for the quickly 
built schools has not been an easy task, 
but the job is going on well now. 


One specially interesting develop- 
ment has been the recent integration of 
Malay schools into the main Singapore 
education plan. Teachers and parents 
were consulted before this could come 
about. They agree it is a good thing, 
and now English has been introduced 
into Malay schools. Now for the first 
three years Malay pupils learn in Malay 
and take English as a special subject ; 
for their last four years they learn in 
English and take Malay as a special 
subject. This gives Malay children the 
chance to go on to secondary and post-~ 
School Certificate studies. The new 
system has been introduced into seven 
Malay schools and will be extended ta 
more next year. 

Hardly envisaged when both the Ten~ 
Year and Five-Year plans were pre= 
pared was the growth in demand for 
vocational training. Singapore’s many 
plans for expansion have shown up the 
shortage of skilled workers and have 
brought to the forefront the Colony’s 
lack of training schools. This has 
meant that the Plans have had to be 
enlarged to provide not only the 
technical schools and outside-school 
technical training, but also to prepare 
the way for vocational training and to 
evolve some methods of discovering. 
those best suited for vocational training. 
Recently there was started in Rochore 
a special handicraft school for boys from 
English schools.* They go in their off- 
time ; that is, boys at morning schools 
go in the afternoon and boys at after- 
noon schools in the morning. This. 
school is not a vocational school ; its. 





* In Singapore and Malaya, the term “ English school ’’ does not mean a school for- 
English pupils, but a school where the English language is the medium of instruction. 
Most of the pupils in the “ English schools” are Chinese and Indian; Malay pupils. 
= not so numerous, as most of them attend Malay-medium schools.—Ep., Oversea: 

ucation. 
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part of their general education. 


ment is to be extended. 

Of the Colony’s technical schools the 
junior technical school is full, the 
Raffles [Institution evening school 
(which gives commercial and nautical 
training) is full and the one private 
aided schoci (St. Joseph’s Boys’ Town) 
is helped. A second trade school is 
planned for this year, although this will 
give education of a different sort from 
that given in the present junior techni- 


purpose is to give the boys experience 
in using their hands and using tools as 
Its 
popularity is marked by the fact that 
although the school accommodates only 
200, there were 800 applications for 
entry when it was opened. The experi- 





emphasis will be on such subjects as 
mechanics rather than a school in 
which particular trades are taught. 
Singapore needs skilled workmen, but 
until every child in the Colony can be 
assured of a primary education it is not 
fair to push on with technical education, 
because those who want it cannot be 
assured, through lack of the primary 
essentials, of a chance to take 
advantage of it. So far commerce and 
industry are able to absorb all those 
who progress as far as the School 
Certificate stage in their education. 
Until there are more visible signs that 
Saturation point is being reached the 
present plan must be followed, because 
that is the best way of discovering those 


cal school. It will probably be a post- who are needed in the coming day of 
primary practical school in which - self-rule. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Mr. Cecil J. O'Neill writes from out their unsuitable qualities. There is 
Zaria, Northern Nigeria :— full agreement with the author when he 
» Sir, writes of the needs of the African but 


The recent article in the October copy 
of your journal Oversea Education 
' provokes me to make a reply in defence 
of the teaching of British Empire 
"History, which today seems the target 
‘for criticism. The cult of Empire 
‘derision has surely gone far enough and 
it’s high time to strike out in its defence 
without being charged with crude 
imperialism. 

There is another assumption on which 
the recent article was based, namely, 
that Africans are lacking in culture. 
If this is not openly stated it is implied, 
and is probably true in many areas but 
is open to grave questioning when 
applied to the Moslem areas of Northern 
Nigeria. Here there is the demand for 
the knowledge of western materialism 
but probably a rejection of western 
thought, and only the future can tell 
how the conflicting philosophies will be 
reconciled in the growing minds of 
young educated Moslems. 

It is hardly fair to extract isolated 
incidents of Empire History and point 





it is seriously contended that Empire 
History can fill that want. Empire 
History with its usual five-year course 
can give the student a rich biographical, 
geographical, economic, political and 
social background and a concept of a 
living growing organism rather than an 
Empire in disintegration. 

If the historian believes in world 
government and U.N.O. the _ best 
example of its principles in action is 
seen in the elastic organisation of the 
British Commonwealth. Africa is 
taking her place in the world and thus 
a global background is a necessity which 
is best filled by Commonwealth history. 

Moslem areas have a good claim for 
the teaching of their own history but 
the danger lies in the growth of western 
scientific materialism unchecked by 
history of style suitable to counter- 
balance the influence of the machine. 

I feel that before any drastic changes 
are made careful consideration should 
be given the case for the teaching of 
British Empire History. 
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English by Radio, Parts 1 (88 pp.) and 2 
(80 pp.). A. S. Hornby, 2s. 3d. net ; 
Books 3 (146 pp.) and 4 (148 pp.). 
A. V. P. Elliott and J. A. Noonan, 
3s. 3d. net (London: Macmillan). 
The course was recorded and broad- 

cast ‘“‘for the use of students abroad, 

for those who have already made a 

start on the language ”’, and is published 

in association with the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. All the lessonsare 
useful, but there is no indication of any 
general scheme, prepared to cover the 
whole course. “ Parts’’ 1 and 2 have 

104 lessons, but “* Book ”’ 3 begins with 

lesson 51: there are differences in the 

phonetic notation used in the “ Parts ” 
and in the *‘ Books”. The lessons in 

Parts 1 and 2 are very good, and would 

have been excellent if (as might easily 

have been done) “‘ high level tone’, 

““ unstressed, “context”, ‘“‘con- 


tracted forms ”’, etc., had been explained 


in the course of the lessons. It would 
be difficult to improve on the exercises 
on the present perfect tense. Books 3 
and 4 are required as handbooks by 
the listeners, as the many illustrations 
that these contain are used in the 
broadcast. The lessons in_ these 
‘** Books ”’ have more life than those in 
the “‘ Parts’’, both on account of the 
illustrations and also because there is a 
sugar-coating of interest for the 
necessary pill of language driil, in the 
form of a continuous narrative of the 
doings of the “*‘ Grey” family living 
near London. It is surprising that 
those following the radio courses are 
not invited to join in regular chorus 
work. English by Radio will be primarily 
of value to the students taking the 
Radio course, though it may also prove 
suggestive to teachers overseas. 


The Unit Method English Course, 
Book 2 (Pupils’, pp. 350, 2s. 9d. ; 
Teachers’, pp. 208, 4s. 6d. ; Supple- 


mentary Reader, ““ You and Your 
Home ’’, pp. 63, Is. 6d.). Adolph 
Myers (London, Longmans, Green.) 
The second in the series prepared 
with the co-operation of the East 

African Literature Bureau. The unit is 

a ‘“bite’’ rather less than the usual 

text-book indigestible lesson-mouthful. 

Each page-bite provides an appetising 

morsel of meaning, speaking, reading, 

and writing practice. 

Living English, Books 1 (pp. iv and 76)- 
2 (pp. iv and 73), 3 (pp. iv and 65), 
4 (pp. iv. and 86), 5 (pp. iv and 61) ; 
Teachers’ (pp. iv and 60). Allen and 
Stephens (London, Macmillan). 2s. 
each. 

Intonation tends to be neglected, and 

a series like this, prepared by two 

experienced Gold Coast schoolmasters, 

is to be welcomed because of its valuable 
exercises in the rhythm and tones of 

English. But it should be made clear 

that the series does not claim to be a 

comprehensive English course: it is 

‘to help students whose mother tongue 

is not English to speak English as 

English people speak it”. It would 

have been helpful if pronunciation had 

been dealt with, along with intonation. 


Essential English (for foreign students). 
C. E. Eckersley (London, Longmans, 
Green), pp. 308. 7s. 6d. 

A new edition, after ten years. It is 
even more exhilarating than the first 
edition and a worthy final volume to 
this series that aims at providing the 
essential words and phrases of everyday 
English. 


Better Compositions. E. A. L. Gaskin 
(University of London Press), pp. 112. 
3s. 

A companion volume to Better 
Letters : it is intended to encourage 
“imitation and assimilation”. It has 
been specially prepared for use in 





African senior schools but will be 
welcomed by many schools elsewhere. 
It is very doubtful, however, if many 
experienced overseas teachers will agree 
that the word and not the sentence is 
the best starting point for non-English 
students. 


The Islands English Course Primer. 
M. Everson and D. Roper (London, 
Longmans, Green), pp. 61. 2s. 4d. 


This attractively produced and plenti- 
fully illustrated primer is the first in a 
new series prepared for the Department 
of Education in Papua and New Guinea. 


By Way of Cape Horn, Alan Villiers. 
Canada Ride, Mary Bosanquet. (Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 5s. each. 
These two books (both of them edited 

and abridged) are in the well-known 
Pathfinder Library series, books on 
travel and exploration. They have not 
been specially published for students 
overseas, but both will make excellent 
supplementary readers or library books 
for schools overseas. 


4 Direct Method English Course, Stan- 
dard Edition, BookI. Pupils’ (pp. 106, 
2s. 6d.), Teachers’ (pp. 92, 4s. 6d). 
E. V. Gatenby (London, Longmans, 
Green & Co.). 

This book, primarily designed for 
Turkey, is the first of a series for use in 
schools where English is taught as a 
second language. It is a well-devised 
direct method scheme but supplemen- 
tary reading will be required. 


Progressive Writing Books. D. C. 
Miller and S. Hakim (London, 
Oxford University Press), pp. 24. 
10d., and purchase tax. 

A reprint of copy-books, for use with 
the Oxford Progressive English Course : 
the first two are for script-writing and 
the third for linked script. 


Studies in Education (Evans Brothers) 
(1) Modern Educational Psychology 
as a Science (pp. 30, 2s. 6d.), P. E. 
Vernon. (2) Education and Cultural 
Tradition (pp. 24, 2s. 6d.), Margaret 
Read. (3) The Teacher and the 


Community (pp. 21, 2s.), W. O. L. 
Smith. (4) English Teaching in the 
World Today (pp. 14, 2s.). 

These are 1950 inaugural lectures 
(1) by the Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of London— 
useful survey of psychological tests, 
leading to a cons deration of what they 
can do and what they can claim to do ; 
(2) by the Professor of Education, with 
special reference to Colonial Areas, 
University of London Institute of 
Education, introducing the subject of 
** Personality and Culture studies in 
the Colonial Territories”; (3) by 
the Professor in the Sociology of Edu- 
cation, University of London Institute 
of Education, dealing with the relation- 
ship of the teacher to the community 
(defined as ‘** the neighbourhood of his 
school”); (4) by the Professor of 
Education, University of London Insti- 
tute of Education, introducing a study 
of the teaching of English. All four 
lectures are inspiring but, to teachers of 
English overseas, the fourth will have 
very special interest. It is the shortest, 
and differs from the other three in that 
not a single source is mentioned and 
not a single authority quoted. Sur- 
prising though it may appear, the name 
of Jespersen is not mentioned and there 
is no reference to the pioneer work of 
the Tokio Institute of Research in 
English Teaching (but recent research 
at the Universities of Harvard and 
Michigan is noted). All this is because 
this first lecture was strictly confined 
to a statement of first principles. It 
is an excellent appetiser, that must 
have whetted the appetite of its hearers 
for the main dish. Teachers overseas 
will hope that they, too, may later share 
in that dish, now that at long last we 
have this particular department of 
English studies in the United King- 
dom. 


Report of the Mission to Burma 
(Tisinger, Hernandez and Fairey) 
(Paris, Unesco ; London, H.M.S.O.), 
pp. 91. 5s. 

This is the report of the Unesco 








educational mission. It is a valuable 
report, marred by one or two state- 
ments open to question or modification, 
such as the sweeping statement, “ in 
most countries, in the whole system of 
education from the kindergarten to 
post-graduate work in the university, 
the only people subjected to an external 
examination are the senior pupils of 
the secondary schools”. The report 
recommends “ a self-contained study up 
to and including Standard 4” (i.e., for 
the first four years of school). It asks 
*‘ if approximately 80 per cent. of the 
population either speak Burmese as 
their mother tongue, or readily under- 
stand it, wherein lies the difficulty of a 
national language?” It declares that 
““there is some justification for the 
teaching of English in large cities and 
urban centres’’ but that the general 
retention of English in rural com- 
munities cannot be justified. This 
report will be of special interest to 
countries in S.E. Asia. The proposals 
are clear, wise, practicable. But what 
a pity the Mission did not include at 
least one Asian member ! 


Higher Education in the United Kingdom. 
(London, Longmans, Green & Co.), 


pp. 132. 5s. net. 

This excellent handbook for students 
overseas is published for the British 
Council and the Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth 
and should (together with How to Live 
in Britain, the British Council Hand- 
book, distributed through British Coun- 
cil representatives overseas) be available 
for reference in every school and college 
overseas with students who may come 
to the United Kingdom. 


(Capetown, 


Justice and the Law. 
Oxford University Press.) 
This admirable collection consists of 

evening lectures delivered at the Munali 

secondary school at Lusaka, Northern 

Rhodesia, to supplement the teaching 

of civics in the school. Each lecturer 

was an acknowledged authority on the 
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particular branch of law and order 
about which he spoke. The publication 
was undertaken in association with the 
Publications Bureau of Northern 
Rhodesia. 


Translation and Composition Exercises 
for Malay Students. (London, 
Macmillan), pp. 222. 7s. net. 

This is ‘‘a text-book for Malay on 
the lines of text-books used in the 
teaching of modern European 
languages’. It consists, for the most 
part, of exercises collected from twenty- 
three Malay contributors. The sub- 
title is “* With additional notes for the 
guidance of English students ”’ and, in 
fact, these notes occupy over one-third 
of the book. Schools in Malaya will 
welcome this book for use with Malay 
students in their top classes, as it 
provides most useful and much needed 
exercises, but they may well grudge the 
space and the expense involved by the 
the inclusion of notes for English 
students. 


Materials and their Properties. W. E. 
Flood. (London, Longmans, Green 
& Co.), pp. 138. 3s. (paper edition), 
4s. 6d. (cased edition). 

Another book in the Science in the 
Modern World Series. It gives an 
account of the various properties of 
matter and of the uses made of different 
materials because of their special 
properties. There are diagrams and 
photographs, making the book a 
valuable addition to the series. 


Modern Staff Training. E. J. Tickner. 
(University of London Press), pp. 159. 
12s. 6d. 


This book by the Director of Training 
and Education, H.M. Treasury, is a 
simple exposition of how to meet the 
training needs of industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings, great and small, 
and of both salaried staff and weekly 
wage-earners. There is a bibliography 
but it is short, showing how little 
research there has been in this direction. 








Kingsway Pictorial Science, Books 1, 2, 
3 and 4. Harold Webb. (Evans 
Brothers), each 48 pages. Each 
2s. 3d. 

A simple science series with plentiful 
drawings, easy to understand and 
stimulating interest. The course in- 
cludes chemistry, physics, biology and 
the rudiments of astronomy and geology 
found sufficient to provide pupils of 11 
to 15 with an adequate “ co-ordinated 
body of scientific knowledge ”’. 


Progress Papers : (1) English, (2) Arith- 
metic. H. H. Thomas. (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons). Each 2s. Od. 

Sets of useful written tests designed 
for the top class in the primary school. 
Each English test takes 45 minutes and 
the arithmetic, divided into written and 
mental, 25 minutes at the most. They 
are useful exercises and will familiarise 
pupils with the procedure customary in 
formal tests. 


Machines which Work for Man. Moving 
About. Marie Neurath and J. A. 


Lauwerys. (London, Harrap), pp. 48° 


each. 3s. 6d. each. 

These are two books of the Visual 
Science series produced by Max 
Parrish and the Isotype Institute, and 
distributed by Messrs. Harrap & Co. 
Anyone who knows about isotypes will 
know what to expect. Anyone who 
does not know must be told that he is 
missing something good, and had better 
remedy his ignorance forthwith. The 
idea of isotypes is of a series of pictures, 
pruned of all superfluous detail, in 
which form and colour have always the 
same meaning ; for example, in all the 
pictures dealing with heat engines, air 
or oxygen is shown in green, liquid fuel 
and its vapour in blue, steam, or the 
hot gas in an internal-combustion en- 
gine, inred. The pictures tell the story ; 
they are accompanied with a series of 
questions, the answer to which is 
always contained in the picture or can 
be inferred from it. Although a bright 
pupil might be able to get a long way 
by himself with these books, they are 


not intended mainly for individual 
solitary study, but for activity work in 
class. They will be to the science 
teacher what the atlas is to the geo- 
grapher, or the wall chart to time chart 
to the historian: a powerful help, but 
not a complete substitute for his own 
work, 

The series contains six books, plus 
two teachers’ books. Books 1 and 2 
are a two-year course directed broadly 
at the ages 9 to 11. The next four books 
deal with Science in the Home, Plants 
and Animals, Moving About, and 
Machines which Work for Man. The 
series is planned for English schools, 
and not everything will be equally 
suitable for tropical schools. But a very 
great deal will be useful there, and 
every science teacher in the tropics 
should get hold of this series and see 
what he can do with it. And then he 
can go a step further, and ask himself 
if he can do without it. 

All the same, I must have my little 
grouse. . . In one of the books there 
is a beautiful series of pictures of the 
four seasons, and one of the questions 
is, Say what happens to the frogs 
during the four seasons. In winter they 
are shown buried in the ground; in 
spring the pond is full of tadpoles ; in 
summer the young frogs are crawling 
out on to dry land. In autumn there 
is not a frog to be seen. Have they 
been eaten by the owls or rabbits or 
swallows which are shown in _ the 
pictures, or have they all migrated to 
Africa? What does happen to the 
frogs in the autumn? You see, it is 
just what I said; you still need a 
teacher. 


How the First Men Lived. The First 
Great Inventions. How the World 
was Explored. Marie Neurath and 
J.e A. Lauwerys. (London, Max 
Parrish & Co., Ltd.), pp. 36 each. 
6s. Od. board, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Here is another series produced by 
the same people and using the same 
methods. It is intended for younger 
children; it asks them less and tells 





them more. It is ingenious and sug- 
gestive, but less suitable for overseas 
use, and I think less successful in 
general. The books cover a great deal 
of ground in a much more superficial 
way ; some of the pictures will raise 
as many questions as they answer. A 
whole page of picture (only one picture) 
shows how the news of a ship’s sinking 
is passed on by a chain of beacon fires. 
But surely the intelligent child will ask 
what the first watchman would do if 
instead of sinking the ship came safe 
to shore and landed its enemy invading 
force? There is a good deal in these 
books that could be put to good use 
overseas, but the series is not a must 
like Visual Science. 


The Curriculum of the Secondary School. 
(London, Evans), pp. 142. 8s. 6d. 
This is the report of a strong com- 

mittee set up by the National Union of 
Teachers, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Lester Smith, and is published 
by Messrs. Evans for the N.U.T. The 
committee was appointed in February 
1946 *“* To consider and report on the 
curricula appropriate to the secondary 
stage of education under the Education 
Act, 1944’. It is concerned mainly of 
course with the division of secondary 
schools which took place under that Act 
into secondary-grammar, technical, and 
modern. This may suggest that the 
committee’s report has little relevance 
to tropical schools. And it is true that 
at first sight the report seems bald and 
colourless. But on re-reading, we see 
that there is much more in it than 
appeared at first sight. Allowances 
must be made for the inevitable 
cautiousness in expression of a pro- 
fessional committee ; a majority of its 
members may say in discussion “* This 
is useless ”, but the committee’s report 
is more likely to say, ‘‘ We are inclined 
to think that the usefulness of this is 
sometimes exaggerated °°. 


The report begins with three intro- 
ductory chapters on the function of the 
school, on the needs of secondary pupils, 
and on “the approach to the cur- 


riculum ”’. Chapter 2 contains some 
important observations on intelligence 
tests (and this passage can certainly not 
be blamed for vagueness or weakness of 
expression). Chapter 3 discusses the 
considerations which should determine 
the framing of a good curriculum. It 
emphasises that curriculum is a matter 
of method as well as of content, and 
it urges that every possible method— 
such as individualised instruction and 
group work as well as formal class 
teaching—should be used. It discusses, 
all too briefly, the arbitrary division 
into ** subjects *’, and what can be done 
about it. 


Then the report goes through the 
curriculum subject by subject, dis- 
cussing each separately, and on most of 
them it has some good things to say. 
Here are a few selected gobbets. 
Geography: “Criticism may _ be 
levelled against studies in climate and 
in physical geography when these are 
unaccompanied by field work”. 
Science: “‘A treatment of current 


electricity which proceeds slowly and 


logically from the simple voltaic cell is 
unlikely to stir the imagination of the 
boy who is familiar already with the 
use of electrical apparatus *. Mathema- 
tics: ‘* There has been little attempt to 
discover whether the accepted mathema- 
tic syllabus is, in point of fact, relevant 
and necessary. We suggest that teachers 
in grammar schools should experiment 
in syllabuses more suited to the needs 
of their non-mathematical pupils and 
should attempt to secure the acceptance 
of such syllabuses by the universities 
and professional bodies ”’. 


There are appendices on the topic 
method, on the application of scientific 
method, on the school library, and on 
sex differences at the secondary stage. 


A useful report. It will not set the 
Thames on fire, but it should strike 
quite a number of sparks if teachers 
Overseas read it with sympathy and 
care. It would form a most useful 
working paper for many a teachers’ 
conference. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS 
TO TWO GROWING SERIES 


The English-Readers’ Library 


This is a series intended to fill the gap between simplified texts and 
the full range of English literature. 


THE RETURN OF KING ODYSSEUS 

Based on The Odyssey of Homer. Boards 5s. 6d. net, Limp paper 3s. 6d. 
The story of the adventures of Odysseus while returning to Ithaca 
after the Trojan War. 


Other volumes in the series include :— Boards. Limp paper. 
The Warden. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE Ss. Od. net 3s. 6d. 
A London Family Chronicle. 


By M. V. HuGHEs 5s. 6d. net 4s. Od. 


On the Air : 
An Anthology of the Spoken Word 4s. 6d. net 3s. Od. 


Social Science Studies 


Each book explains one political or social institution in Britain and 
provides a basis for the discussion of developments in other countries. 


LET JUSTICE BE DONE 

By F. T. Giles 2s. Od. net 
This book describes the workings of the criminal courts in England. 
The story of an imaginary murder provides a striking theme. 


Other volumes in the series are :— 
Local Government. By E. L. HASLUCK 2s. Od. net 
Leadership in Boys’ Clubs. By J. P. MARINDIN 2s. 6d. net 
Children in Trouble. By F. T. GILEs 2s. Od. net 
Punishment and Reform. By CICELY M. CRAVEN 2s. Od. net 
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VISUAL BOOKS 


on 
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Over 70 titles present the subject in a clear manner by 
coloured drawings, diagrams and simple text. 


Prices : Normal edition 1/6d to 2/6d 
Library edition 4/-d to 5/-d 


WALL CHARTS 


GEOGRAPHY— WORLD “SERIES of OVER 40 SETS 
HANDICRAFTS - DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Illustrated in colour with simple explanatory 
text. Ideal for display and group study 


Prices from 1/-d per chart. 


FI LMSTRIPS 


RELIGION - ART - * DRAMA - READING 
SOCIAL STUDIES - MATHEMATICS 
GEOGRAPHY - HISTORY - ETC. 


Each accompanied by Lecture Notes. 
Prices : Black and White 15/-d 
Colour 25/-d 


FILM LOOPS 
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Sets available on FOOTBALL, RUGBY, TENNIS, 
HOCKEY, SWIMMING, ATHLETICS etc. 
All available on FREE PREVIEW to Education Departments, 
Colleges, ete. 


Write for details and catalogues to : 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
17 Denbigh St., London, S.W.1. 
























































NELSON’S 
Swahili 
«“ < Readers 


SOMENI KWA FURAHA 
A. Loogman 


Mfululizo mpya wa masomo kwa watoto wa darasa la kwanza mpaka 
wanafunzi wa darasa la nne, 


KITABU CHA KWANZA. Kina masomo yaliyo rahisi, maneno ya 
mwanzo na visentensi vifupi, kwa watoto wa darasa la kwanza. 10d 


KITABU CHA PILI. Kwa wanafunzi wa darasa la pili. Kitabu hiki 
kina michezo mengi na nyimbo na mifano ya kuchora picha, yote yawe 
kama msaada wa mafundisho. Muziki ya kuimba nyimbo zile imepigwa 


chapa katika kitabu cha mwalimu. 10d 


XITABU CHA TATU. Kina masomo magumu zaidi, na mazoezi 
yanavyotakiwa katika muhtasari ya serikali, na nyimbo za furaha. _ 10d 


NAMNA YA KUFUNDISHA KUSOMA 

Kitabu cha Mwalimu kwa ‘‘Someni kwa Furaha’’ 
Kina maelezo yote yanayotakiwa katika kazi ya kuwafundisha watoto 
wadogo sana, hata watoto wenye umri wa miaka mitano au sita. 
Kinamwongoza mwalimu vile vile katika mafundisho ya masomo yaliyomo 
mwenye kitabu cha kwanza, cha pili na cha tatu; tena kina muziki ya 
nyimbo zote za vitabu vile, pamoja na mashauri, mazoezi na maswali 
ya kila mamna yenye kufaa ili ya kufaulu vizuri’ katika kazi ya 
kuwasomesha watoto barabara. 2s 


KITABU CHA NNE kinetayarishwa 


Nelsons Parkside Edinburgh 9 Gt. Britain 
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Ten thousand scientific and technical words in 50 
subjects explained as to a person who has little or no 
knowledge of the particular subject 


W. E. FLOOD and MICHAEL WEST 
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with little or no scientific knowledge and for those whose 
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a vocabulary of about 2,000 explanatory words. Of these 
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rather than as an encyclopedia. It should make a wide 
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knowledge a wide range of scientific terms of which some 
understanding is becoming increasingly necessary.” 
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